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Introduction 

"For  All  God's  People:  Diverse  People  of  Faith  for  Ecumenical  Witness  and  Public 
Policy,"  is  a  thesis  project  in  which  I  bring  together  my  personal  journey  to  ministry  into 
dialogue  with  issues  of  diversity  and  justice  through  ecumenical  witness,  social  movements  for 
justice,  and  engagement  in  public  policy.  Because  this  journey  has  moved  from  the  home  of  my 
childhood,  to  social  clubs,  churches,  higher  education,  'coming  out,'  and  ordination,  the  thesis 
begins  with  my  life  story  as  follows: 

My  family  moved  from  Ashford,  a  small  town  in  South  Alabama,  to  another  small  town, 
Auburndale,  Florida  in  the  spring  of  1968.    I  was  five  years  old.  A  significant  debate  ensued 
between  my  parents  and  the  local  school  leadership.  Their  policy  at  the  time  was  to  allow  six 
year  olds  to  begin  the  first  grade.  Since  my  New  Years  Day  birth  date  would  occur  relatively 
early  in  the  school  year,  my  family  insisted  that  I  be  allowed  to  begin  first  grade  three  months 
prior  to  my  sixth  birthday.  The  school  reluctantly  agreed  and  placed  me  in  a  classroom  full  of 
children  with  potentially  low  intelligence  levels,  who  acted  out  constantly.  To  make  matters 
worse,  the  completely  burned  out  teacher  whose  name  I  have  long  since  forgotten,  walked 
around  the  room  most  of  the  day  swatting  first  one  child  and  then  another  with  her  ruler.  I  was 
not  friendly  with  them  and  I  tried  to  focus  on  my  school  work.  From  the  very  first  day  of  school  I 
was  labeled,  different. 

Because  of  the  continued  involvement  of  my  parents,  I  was  quickly  moved  to  the  best 
first  grade  teacher  with  the  most  disciplined  classroom  in  the  school  and  I  began  to  excel,  except 
in  physical  education  class.  I  did  not  want  to  play  football,  I  did  not  want  to  run  laps,  and  I  did 
not  want  to  play  baseball  or  basketball.  Because  of  my  lack  luster  participation  in  all  of  those 


activities  I  was  frequently  punished  and  forced  to  do  a  tortuous  activity  called  "the  duck 
waddle,"  at  times  for  up  to  an  hour  (that  "exercise"  was  later  banned  by  the  county  school 
board).  I  became  an  outsider  again. 

On  family  occasions,  I  never  hung  out  with  the  men  in  our  family.  I  felt  totally 
disconnected  from  them  and  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  their  topics  of  conversation. 
However,  I  loved  to  be  inside  with  the  women.  I  loved  helping  them  cook,  set  the  table,  decorate 
and  get  ready  for  the  family  meal  of  the  week.  I  was  horrified  every  time  one  of  them  suggested 
I  go  out  and  play  and  frequently  responded,  "I  like  it  better  in  here."  They,  too,  knew  I  was 
different. 

I  felt  all  but  forced  to  play  little  league  baseball  in  order  to  please  my  father.  I  was  an 
average  player.  I  was  a  large  boy  so  I  learned  to  hit  the  ball  hard  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  run  too 
fast,  and  I  claimed  to  love  my  left-field  position.  This  experience  was  going  well  until  it  was 
time  for  me  to  "try  out"  for  the  next  level  of  team.  I  did  not  want  to  try  out.  My  father  had  been 
the  coach  of  our  young  boys'  team  and  I  was  afraid  of  the  men  who  coached  in  the  other  league. 
I  completely  failed  at  the  try  out.  I  later  heard  my  father  talk  about  how  embarrassed  he  was  at 
the  other  men's  comments  about  me.  I  was  an  outsider. 

The  experience  of  exclusion  and  rejection  was  difficult  for  me  as  a  child  and  a  young 
man,  and  particularly  as  a  young  Christian  minister.  As  an  elementary  school  student  I  wanted  to 
spend  time  and  develop  friendships  with  my  female  classmates.  Adults  identified  them  as  my 
"girlfriends."  I  always  knew  the  use  of  that  term  was  incorrect.  I  can  see  now  that  they  were  my 
queer  culture  girlfriends  and  at  the  same  time  not  "girlfriends"  in  the  traditional  sense.  I  was  a 
big  boy  so  every  coach  in  town  wanted  me  on  his  team.  I  hated  sports.  Sometimes  I  tried,  mostly 


out  of  a  false  hope  that  my  performance  would  please  my  father.  It  never  worked.  I  wanted  to 
sell  Girl  Scout  cookies.  Instead  I  was  placed  in  the  Cub  Scouts  and  the  Webelos,  an  intermediate 
program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  Cub  Scout  Den  to  which  I  was  assigned  was  led  by 
a  warm  and  nurturing  woman.  We  did  many  "projects"  which  included  candle  making,  arts  and 
crafts  and  cooking.  I  loved  it  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  boy-oriented  program,  fit  in.  Later  on, 
because  of  age,  I  graduated  from  Cub  Scouts  to  the  Webelos.  This  was  a  disastrous  experience. 
The  leader  was  a  middle-aged  man,  strong,  stern,  demanding  and  not  at  all  nurturing.  If  the 
nurturance  of  Cub  Scouts  was  intended  to  give  us  a  foundation,  Webelos  was  designed  to  make 
us  young  hetero-normative,  culturally  acceptable  men.  I  failed  and  after  two  or  three  meetings  I 
quit. 

Situation  after  situation  placed  me  outside  the  norm.  Because  of  my  size  many  people 
suggested  that  I  play  football.  I  refused  and  chose  the  marching  band  and  the  jazz  band  and  the 
symphonic  band  and  the  chorus  and  the  drama  club.  When  I  got  my  first  job  at  the  local  grocery 
store,  the  only  "normal"  role  for  a  young  boy  was  that  of  bag  boy.  I  wanted  to  be  a  cashier.  The 
manager,  who  was  also  a  member  of  our  church,  allowed  me  to  do  that  and  I  excelled  in  the  role. 
Customers  loved  me;  I  could  check  groceries  faster  and  more  accurately  than  any  of  the  other 
cashiers.  One  day  the  founder  of  the  grocery  store  chain  came  through  my  line  to  check  me  out. 
Even  from  him  the  report  was  outstanding.  Still,  I  was  unusual. 

The  church  was  one  of  my  favorite  places  to  be.  By  the  age  of  twelve  I  became  the 
accompanist  for  a  preschool  choir.  I  began  playing  for  church  services  one  year  later.  During 
the  annual  Youth  Sunday,  I  taught  the  older  men's  Sunday  School  class.  One  of  them 
commented  to  my  dad,  "You  better  get  that  boy  a  license  to  preach,"  foreshadowing  at  its  best. 


I  walked  down  the  aisle  of  Eastside  Baptist  Church  in  Auburndale  and  gave  my  heart  to 
Jesus  when  I  was  eight  years  old.  When  I  was  sixteen  I  walked  down  the  aisle  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Auburndale  and  committed  my  life  to  ministry.  Still  considered  unusual,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  while  majoring  in  Church  Music  at  Stetson  University  in  DeLand, 
Florida,  I  was  ordained  "to  the  Gospel  Ministry"  by  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Auburndale.  My 
same-gender  significant  other  at  the  time  sang,  "Sweet  Hour  or  Prayer"  during  the  service  and  1 
accompanied  him.  No  one  else  knew  how  unique  this  young  minister's  path  would  be. 

I  graduated  from  Stetson  University  and  served  four  different  Baptist  churches  as 
Minister  of  Music,  Minister  of  Youth,  Associate  Pastor  and  several  combinations  of  those 
positions.  I  served  two  United  Methodist  churches  in  similar  roles.  And  I  was  Organist/Music 
Director  at  one  Catholic  Church.  I  participated  in  the  reparative  therapy  programs  of  Exodus 
International  (a  Christian  ministry  for  queer  people  seeking  reparative  therapy)  for  two  years.  At 
that  time  I  believed  I  could  become  heterosexual  and  therefore  right  with  God  by  participating  in 
their  programs.  I  was  wrong.  In  1 989, 1  left  the  New  Orleans  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  after 
being  advised  by  a  caring  faculty  member  that  it  would  be  in  my  best  interest  to  do  so.  In  1 990, 1 
resigned  my  membership  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church  and  asked  to  be  removed  from  all  their 
contact  lists.  Some  say  I  kicked  the  closet  door  down  and  came  out  with  a  vengeance. 

Along  my  journey,  I  met  a  small  group  of  people  of  faith  who  were  working  to  make  a 
difference  in  our  community  around  the  issues  of  HIV/ AIDS,  which  was  new  to  us  in  the  mid 
nineteen  eighties.  One  was  an  Episcopal  Priest  whose  church  knew  he  was  gay.  I  was  stunned. 
Another  was  an  openly  gay  church  musician  from  the  same  church.  I  was  working  as  a  minister 
of  music  at  that  time.  Another  was  Pastor  of  Church  of  the  Trinity  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  in  Sarasota,  Florida.  MCC  was  listed  as  a  "cult"  (a  false  religion  or  sect  with  members 


living  outside  societal  norms,  following  a  charismatic  leader)  in  the  church  where  I  grew  up.  All 
of  these  people  welcomed  me,  even  while  holding  on  to  my  closet  door.  They  affirmed  my 
contribution  to  the  young  people  with  whom  we  worked.  They  struggled  with  me  as  I  took 
another  step  out  of  the  closet  and  two  steps  back  inside  it. 

I  developed  a  strong  interest  in  community  activism.  I  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Sarasota  AIDS  Support  for  a  number  of  years.  I  served  as  President  of  the  Florida  Democratic 
Party's  Gay  and  Lesbian  (Triangle)  Caucus  for  six  years.  During  one  meeting  of  the  Florida 
Democratic  Party  Executive  Committee  I  had  to  push  very  hard  to  ensure  an  appropriate  number 
of  GLBT  people  were  elected  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  We  won  and 
after  the  scene  was  over,  an  old  African  American  woman  leaned  up  to  me  and  said,  "Don't 
worry,  Baby,  I  had  to  sue  them  to  let  me  in."  I  knew  her  concerns  were  my  concerns,  too.1 

I  served  on  the  Boards  of  the  National  Stonewall  Democrats,  Equality  Florida,  Equality 
Sarasota,  and  other  community  organizations.  I  became  President  of  Sarasota  Pride,  Inc.,  and 
my  friends  and  I  started  Sarasota  Equality  Project  through  which  we  put  forth  non-discrimination 
language  for  all  people  in  Sarasota.  On  Election  Day,  our  amendment  to  the  City  Charter  passed 
by  73%  of  the  vote.    I  was  contacted  by  a  representative  of  families  living  in  the  Janie  Poe 
public  housing  community  in  Sarasota.  The  Housing  Authority  was  mistreating  them,  neglecting 
their  building  and  their  concern  for  their  families.  I  toured  their  facilities  with  a  reporter,  met 
with  them,  did  activities  with  them  and  accompanied  them  to  meetings  of  the  Housing  Authority 


1  Conversation  with  a  member  of  the  Florida  Democratic  Party  Black  Caucus,  May  11,  1996. 

2"2002  General  Election  -  1 1/5/2002,"  http://www.srqelections.com/Election.aspx7eicH44  (accessed  March 


27,2011). 


as  they  spoke  and  demanded  the  care  and  concern  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  their 
landlords. 

I  matured  as  a  minister  during  a  time  when  activist  ministers  were  seen  all  over  the 
media.  The  Reverend  Jerry  Falwell  is  one  of  the  first  I  remember.  In  response  to  the  tragedy  of 
September  11,  2001,  he  said, 

And,  I  know  that  I'll  hear  from  them  for  this.  But,  throwing  God  out  successfully  with 
the  help  of  the  federal  court  system,  throwing  God  out  of  the  public  square,  out  of  the 
schools.  The  abortionists  have  got  to  bear  some  burden  for  this  because  God  will  not  be 
mocked.  And  when  we  destroy  40  million  little  innocent  babies,  we  make  God  mad.  I 
really  believe  that  the  pagans,  and  the  abortionists,  and  the  feminists,  and  the  gays  and  the 
lesbians  who  are  actively  trying  to  make  that  an  alternative  lifestyle,  the  ACLU,  People 
for  the  American  Way  —  all  of  them  who  have  tried  to  secularize  America  —  I  point  the 
finger  in  their  face  and  say,  "You  helped  this  happen."3 

Upon  hearing  his  words  I  was  furious  and  knew  I  had  to  find  a  way  to  make  another  voice  heard. 

The  Reverend  Pat  Robertson  was  another  loud  voice.  He  made  statements  like, 

"Feminism  is  a  socialist,  anti-family,  political  movement  that  encourages  women  to 
leave  their  husbands,  kill  their  children,  practice  witchcraft,  destroy  capitalism  and 
become  lesbians,"  and  "I  know  one  man  who  was  impotent  who  gave  AIDS  to  his  wife 
and  the  only  thing  they  did  was  kiss."4 

Hearing  his  false  statements  under  the  umbrella  of  ministry  pushed  me  even  further  to  find  my 
own  voice  and  my  own  activist  position  in  the  community. 

During  September  and  October  of  2010,  our  country  experienced  an  unfortunately  large 
number  of  young  gay  suicides  on  the  part  of  boys  who  were  recent  victims  of  anti-gay  bullying. 
Children  like  thirteen  year  old  Seth  Walsh,  eighth  grader  Asher  Brown,  Justin  Aaberg  whose 
mother  described  him  as  a  sweet  young  boy  and  a  good  cello  player,  fifteen  year  old  Billy  Lucas, 


3  John  F  Harris,  "God  Save  US  'What  We  Deserve,  Falwell  Says,"  The  Washington  Post  C03  (September 


14,2001) 
2001. 


"Pat  Robertson  Quotes,"  http://brainyqoute.eom/quotes/authors/p/pat_robertson.html  (accessed  March  12, 


nineteen  year  old  Raymond  Chase  and  others,  having  experienced  painful  exclusion,  rejection 
and  anti-gay  bullying,  killed  themselves.5  I  know  how  they  felt.  These  experiences  are  painful 
and  life  changing  and  many  times  just  too  devastating  for  us  to  continue.  Rejection  kills  and  in 
the  absence  of  visible  successful  role  models  and  with  no  identifiable  sources  of  assistance, 
queer  young  people  often  choose  ending  their  lives  as  the  only  alternative.  People  of  faith  who 
stand  together  in  solidarity  can  make  measurable  differences  in  the  lives  of  these  youth. 

The  experiences  of  my  youth  instilled  in  me  the  strong  assurance  of  my  status  as  a 
beloved  child  of  God.  I  became  so  convinced  of  that  fact  that  I  would  not  give  up  on  it  even  at 
times  when  mainline  Christian  leaders  said  otherwise.  My  experiences  on  the  political  and 
public  policy  arena  convinced  me  that  the  issues  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  and  the  issues  of 
people  considered  outsiders  could  be  addressed.  Furthermore,  I  became  convinced  that  it  was 
possible  for  people  to  convince  and  compel  legislators  and  policy  makers  to  make  equality  and 
justice  for  all  people  a  primary  concern.  Moreover,  I  came  to  recognize  a  profound  connection 
between  my  desire  to  do  this  work  and  my  calling  to  turn  my  faith  into  action  in  both  the 
religious  and  public  policy  arenas. 

That  is  the  place  where  I  find  myself  in  the  present  moment.  I  am  Pastor  of  Trinity 
Metropolitan  Community  Church  in  Gainesville,  Florida.  The  church's  mission  is  to  spread  the 
message  of  God's  inclusive  love  to  all  people.  We  are  active  on  our  own  campus  and  throughout 
the  community.  Furthermore,  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  other  oppressed  groups  in  our 
community;  with  Muslims,  members  of  Hare  Chrishna  and  Jews.  We  are  committed  to  the 
concepts  of  equality,  justice  and  respect  for  all  people. 


5  "Rash  of  Youth  Suicides  Spurs  Outrage,  Response," 
http://www.edgeboston.com/index.php?ch:=news&sc=&sc2=news&sc3=&id=l  10997  (accessed  March  27,  201 1). 


I  am  Coordinator  for  Marriage  Equality  and  Adoptions  for  the  Global  Justice  and  Public 
Policy  Teams  of  our  denomination.  We  encourage  our  churches  to  embrace  our  denomination  as 
both  a  church  and  a  social  movement.  Furthermore  we  plan  and  participate  in  actions  supporting 
equality  and  justice  in  our  own  communities  and  all  around  the  world.  Moreover,  we  provide 
resources  and  training  for  our  churches  for  whom  public  policy  activism  is  new  and  sometimes 
frightening.  We  support  and  encourage  them  in  their  public  policy  activism  all  around  the  world. 

I  own  www.thecommunityactivist.com,  a  website  that  promotes  faith-based  community 
activism.  My  contributors  and  I  blog  there  and  post  videos.  Furthermore,  we  keep  our  audience 
informed  about  public  policy  and  political  issues  that  are  important  to  us.  Moreover,  we  have 
lists  of  people  with  whom  we  communicate  on  a  regular  basis  through  mail  and  e-mail  and 
newsletters.  Finally,  we  encourage  all  kinds  of  activism  including  letter  writing  campaigns, 
making  phone  calls,  signing  petitions,  making  legislative  visits  and  participating  in  peaceful 
demonstrations. 

I  learned  a  valuable  lesson  in  the  Baptist  Sunday  School.  As  a  very  young  boy  when  we 
sang  songs  saying,  "Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know,  for  the  Bible  tells  me  so,"  I  always  knew  I  was 
included.  When  I  sang,  "I  am  so  glad  that  Jesus  loves  me,"  I  knew  beyond  any  doubt  that  Jesus 
did  love  me.  Wherever  I  have  been  in  life  and  in  every  situation  the  presence  of  the  Divine  has 
been  with  me  in  ways  that  no  honest  person  could  deny.  Furthermore,  even  in  the  darkest  hours 
when  I  almost  believed  that  I  was  an  outsider,  and  I  was  different  and  that  because  of  who  I  was 
I  could  not  be  called  by  God,  God  was  always  near.  God  remind  me  that  no  one  could  rob  me  of 
that  childhood  experience  of  knowing  beyond  any  doubt  that  God  loved  me.  Moreover,  as  my 
interest  in  public  policy  and  community  activism  grew,  a  strong  connection  developed  between 
those  commitments  and  my  faith.  Finally  all  of  this  combined  experience  came  together  and 
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shaped  my  life  as  a  person  of  faith  committed  to  community  activism  and  public  policy  work. 
The  foundation  for  that  is  found  in  my  early  and  ongoing  experience  of  an  inclusive  and  loving 
God  who  chose  me,  even  though  I  was  labeled  'different',  and  thereby  revolutionized  my  life.  I 
am  unable  to  keep  quiet  about  the  transformational  experience  of  God's  inclusive  love. 

In  this  project  called,  "For  All  God's  People:  Diverse  People  of  Faith  for  Ecumenical 
Witness  and  Public  Policy,  I  will  demonstrate  my  belief  that  an  inclusive  and  loving  God  can 
transform  not  only  individual  lives  such  as  my  own  but  also  the  lives  of  others.  Moreover,  I 
claim  that  God's  inclusiveness  and  love  is  transforming  when  people  experience  it  firsthand. 
Furthermore,  I  claim  that  experiences  with  God  such  as  I  have  described  lead  people  to  activism 
within  their  communities  of  faith  as  well  as  in  the  public  policy  arena.  Finally,  when  people  of 
faith  with  diverse  identities  and  self  interests  see  those  identities  and  interests  represented  in 
community  organizing  efforts,  in  the  development  of  public  policy,  in  ecumenical  ways  of 
celebrating  difference,  and  in  the  modeling  of  alternative  actions,  new  possibilities  do  emerge  for 
greater  collaboration  for  the  common  good. 

In  this  thesis  project  I  will  explore  how  queer  theology,  black  liberation  theology  and 
feminist  theologies  can  be  a  vital  part  of  those  efforts.  In  doing  so,  I  will  draw  from  written 
resources  in  the  area  of  queer  theology  among  which  are  books  such  as  Troy  Perry's  The  Lord  is 

£  -J  Q 

My  Shepherd  and  He  Knows  I  'm  Gay,    Robert  Goss's  Jesus  Acted  Up  and  Queering  Christ 


Troy  D.  Perry,  The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd  &  He  Knows  I'm  Gay:  The  Autobiography  of  the  Reverend  Troy 
D.  Perry.  [Foreword  by  Mrs.  Edith  Allen  Perry],  25th  anniversary  ed.  (Los  Angeles:  Universal  Fellowship  Press, 
1994;  1972),  254. 

Robert  Goss,  Jesus  Acted  Up:  A  Gay  and  Lesbian  Manifesto,  1st  ed.  (San  Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco,  1993),  240. 
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and  Mark  Jordan's  The  Invention  of  Sodomy  in  Christian  Theology.    I  will  refer  to  important 
works  in  the  area  of  Black  Theology,  including  James  Cones'  God  of  the  Oppressed.10 
Furthermore,  I  will  use  Shawn  Kelley's  Racializing  Jesus:  Race,  Ideology  and  the  Formation  of 
Modern  Biblical  Scholarship11 .  For  the  feminist  perspectives  I  will  draw  from  books  like  Jeanne 
Stevenson  Mosessner's  Through  the  Eyes  of  Women:  Insights  for  Pastoral  Care,     and  Laura  E. 
Donaldson  and  Kwok  Pui  Lan's  Postcolonialism,  Feminism  &  Religious  Discourse.      Lastly,  for 
a  broad  overview  I  will  use  Susan  Thistlethwaite  and  Mary  Potter  Engel's  Lift  Every  Voice: 
Constructing  Christian  Theologies  from  the  Underside,     William  Kondrath's  God's  Tapestry: 
Understanding  and  Celebrating  Differences,     and  Larry  Wills'  Not  God's  People:  Insiders  and 
Outsiders  in  the  Biblical  World. 

Finally,  I  will  draw  on  my  own  experience  of  over  twenty- five  years  as  both  minister  and 
community  activist.  I  will  look  at  successes  and  failures  of  each  group.  We  will  look  for  best 
practices.  I  will  look  at  the  benefits  drawn  from  groups  working  in  solidarity  together  and  how 
their  involvement  adds  to  or  takes  away  from  the  potential  for  success.  I  will  look  for 
conclusions  about  faith-based  collaborative  work  toward  inclusion,  equality  and  justice  within 
the  church.  I  will  show  successful  methods  for  faith-based  collaborative  work  toward  inclusion, 


Mark  D.  Jordan,  The  Invention  of  Sodomy  in  Christian  Theology  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1997),  190. 

10  James  H.  Cone,  God  of  the  Oppressed,  Rev  ed.  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1997),  257. 

Shawn  Kelley,  Racializing  Jesus:  Race,  Ideology,  and  the  Formation  of  Modern  Biblical  Scholarship 
(London;  New  York:  Routledge,  2002),  254. 

Jeanne  Stevenson  Moessner,  Through  the  Eyes  of  Women:  Insights  for  Pastoral  Care  (Minneapolis: 
Fortress  Press,  1996),  333. 

Laura  E.  Donaldson  &  Kwok  Pui  Lan,  Postcolonialism,  Feminism  and  Religious  Discourse  (New  York: 
Routledge,  2001),  [x],  219. 

Susan  Brooks  Thistlethwaite  et  al.,  Lift  Every  Voice:  Constructing  Christian  Theologies  from  the 
Underside,  Rev  and  expanded.  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1998),  339. 

William  M.  Kondrath  and  Alban  Institute,  God's  Tapestry:  Understanding  and  Celebrating  Differences 
(Herndon,  Va.:  Alban  Institute,  2008),  285. 

Lawrence  M.  Wills,  Not  God's  People:  Insiders  and  Outsiders  in  the  Biblical  World  (Lanham:  Rowman 
&  Littlefield  Publishers,  2008),  257. 
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equality  and  justice  in  the  community.  I  will  identify  potential  hazards  and  pitfalls  and  we  will 
identify  questions  still  left  unanswered  when  this  project  is  completed. 
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Chapter  One  -  Queer  Spiritual  Activism 
What  is  "queer'?  Misuse  of  this  word  in  the  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  transgendered 
community  can  be  dangerous.  Until  about  two  decades  ago,  the  word  had  been  hurled  at 
members  of  our  beloved  community  as  an  insult.  It  has  had  impact  similar  to  that  of  common 
racial  slurs.  Furthermore,  the  word  has  been  used  powerfully,  carrying  with  it  meanings  like 
weak,  less  than,  sissy  (including  the  implied  weakness  of  the  feminine).  The  one  labeled  queer 
was  immediately  labeled  outsider  and  with  that  label  was  given  target  status.  In  his  book,  Not 
God's  People,  Dr.  Larry  Wills  identifies  a  list  of  persons  often  categorized  as  'other'.  He 
includes  "women,  people  of  color,  workers,  people  of  other  religions  or  sexual  orientations, 
colonized  peoples,  different  cultures  on  the  horizon  -  the  list  could  go  on,"  says  Wills.1  It  is  clear 
that  the  word  'queer'  has  indeed  labeled  its  targets  as  other  and  outsider.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years  or  so,  many  in  the  queer  activist  community  have  put  forth  a  strong  effort  to  reclaim  the 
word  and  to  remove  the  negative  connotations  from  it.  For  us,  'queer'  means  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual,  transgendered,  those  who  love  queer  people,  those  who  stand  in  solidarity  with  us  as 
we  demand  equality  and  justice,  those  who  embrace  queer  people  as  friends,  family,  co-workers, 
church  members,  clergy;  all  of  us  together.  In  that  context,  'queer'  shifts  from  a  target  identity  of 
weakness  to  one  that  describes  a  non-target  person  who  is  a  beloved  member  of  the  community. 
It  means  one  is  supported,  surrounded  by  friends  and  family  that  demand  equality  and  justice  for 
every  person,  including  the  queer.  For  this  expanded  group  of  queer  people  of  faith,  LGBT 
persons  are  identified  as  beloved  children  of  God,  created  in  God's  image,  and  perfect  in  God's 
sight.  They  identify  queer  people  as  included  in  God's  pronouncement  that  all  of  creation  is  very 
good.  Furthermore,  they  identify  queer  people  as  included  in  the  characters  of  scripture  who 


Lawrence  M.  Wills,  Not  God's  People:  Insiders  and  Outsiders  in  the  Biblical  World  (Lanham:  Rowman 
&  Littlefield  Publishers,  2008),  257. 
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made  positive  contributions  to  faith  communities  in  spite  of  personal  and  societal  challenges. 
Finally,  through  God's  ongoing  revelation  and  through  the  scholarly  study  of  scripture,  queer 
people  know  they  have  never  have  been  excluded  by  God.  All  of  those  factors  make  all  of  us 
queer  together.  We  are  queer  in  our  commitment  to  include  rather  than  exclude.  Further,  we  are 
queer  in  our  focus  on  a  Gospel  that  calls  us  to  live  in  community  together,  focusing  on  the  needs 
for  those  who  experience  discrimination  and  oppression.  All  of  us,  as  committed  activists  in  the 
beloved  community  of  God,  stand  together  in  solidarity  for  radical  inclusion.  The  reclamation  of 
the  word  'queer'  shifts  a  negative  into  a  powerful  positive  for  all  queer  people,  so  that  we 
embrace  queer  theology,  queer  activism  and  queer-friendly  community  activism.  Therefore,  the 
word  'queer'  will  be  used  to  identify  us  throughout  this  thesis. 

In  my  lifetime,  queer  activism  began  with  the  work  of  The  Reverend  Troy  D.  Perry, 
Founder  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  Reverend  Perry  came  from  a  hard  line 
fundamentalist  background  in  the  Church  of  God.  I  will  use  Perry  as  one  example  of  a  person 
who  successfully  brought  witness  to  the  public  arena. 

Troy  Perry  began  serving  as  a  minister  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  his  small  church  in  Florida  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Following  the  path  he  was  expected  to 
pursue,  Rev.  Perry  was  married  in  1959,  and  with  his  wife  had  two  sons.  With  his  family,  Perry 
moved  from  Florida  to  Illinois  where  he  planned  to  attend  Bible  college.  After  a  transfer  to 
California,  Rev.  Perry  accepted  an  assignment  to  pastor  The  Church  of  God  of  Prophecy  in  Santa 
Ana,  California,  beginning  in  1962.    Later,  he  completed  a  two  year  tour  of  duty  in  the  United 
States  Army,  after  which  he  began  the  difficult  process  of  coming  out.  In  1 969,  he  founded 
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Metropolitan  Community  Churches  in  the  living  room  he  shared  with  his  long  time  friend  Willie 


Smith.2 


In  1969,  Perry  performed  the  first  public  same-sex  wedding  ever  held  in  the  United 
States,  and  continues  today  as  an  international  leader  in  the  effort  to  secure  Marriage  Equality  for 
queer  people.  In  1970  he  filed  the  first  legal  suit  ever  seeking  legal  recognition  of  same-gender 
weddings.  He  was  the  first  openly  queer  person  to  serve  on  the  Los  Angeles  County  Commission 
on  Human  Relations.  In  2003,  Perry  married  his  spouse,  Phillip  Ray  DeBlieck,  under  Canadian 
law.  In  2004  they  returned  to  California  and  filed  suit  for  recognition  of  their  marriage.  The 
California  Superior  Court  ruled  in  their  favor  and  the  case  was  appealed.  In  2009,  Perry  and 
DeBlieck  were  married  in  California  during  the  brief  period  when  Marriage  Equality  was  lawful 
there.  They  currently  await  the  final  decision  on  the  constitutionality  of  California's  Proposition 
8,  which  once  again  banned  same-gender  weddings.  As  of  this  writing,  the  measure  has  been 
found  unconstitutional  and  is  on  its  way  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.3 

Troy  Perry  has  proved  that  when  people  of  faith  boldly  share  their  witness,  positive 
change  can  occur  within  the  church  and  in  Public  Policy.  His  lifelong  commitment  to  issues 
important  to  the  queer  community  stands  unrivaled.  Furthermore,  his  successes  in  the 
establishment  of  Gay  Pride  parades  and  festivals  that  celebrate  the  positive  contributions  of 
queer  people  help  empower  queer  people  in  their  own  activism.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of 
domestic  partnership  registries,  civil  unions  and  even  same  gender  marriage  in  some  states  has 
relied  heavily  on  the  work  of  Perry.  His  loud  proclamation  of  God's  love  for  members  of  the 
queer  community  has  brought  life-giving  hope  to  people  whose  lives  were  previously 


"Troy  Perry  Biography,"  http://www.revtroyperry.org/troyperrybio.htm  (accessed  September  20,  2010). 
3  Ibid. 
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characterized  by  oppression,  discrimination  and  exclusion.  Perry  took  a  life  time  of  religious 
commitment  and  the  experience  of  spiritual  oppression  and  formed  both  a  denomination  and  a 
movement.  From  the  very  beginning  he  preached  an  inclusive  gospel  in  his  church  and  at  the 
same  time  demanded  from  public  policymakers  equality  and  justice  for  all  people.  When  he 
loudly  proclaims,  ""We're  not  going  to  take  it  anymore,  thousands  of  people  of  faith  and  others 
are  inspired  to  follow  his  example."4 

So  exactly  what  is  it  that  most  queer  activists  like  Troy  Perry  have  been  working  for  in 
the  nearly  forty  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  LGBT  political  struggles  in  1969?    We  want  our 
relationships  and  our  families  to  be  recognized  and  valued.  When  that  happens,  we  will  receive 
the  same  package  of  rights  that  heterosexual  couples  receive  when  they  marry.  Debate  about  the 
value  of  the  institution  of  marriage  continues  regularly.  Many  of  us  have  serious  concerns  about 
placing  our  relationships  under  a  predominantly  heteronormative  (societal  systems  that  accept 
heterosexuality  as  the  norm)  umbrella  like  marriage.  We  also  know  that  marriage  is  the  only 
available  path  to  receiving  that  same  package  of  more  than  one  thousand  federally  based  rights. 
Furthermore,  even  in  those  states  that  currently  allow  same  gender  marriage,  those  federal  rights 
are  not  available  to  same  gender  couples. 

Queer  people  want  to  be  free  from  discrimination  in  the  work  place,  including  in 
military  service.  Access  to  the  same  pool  of  jobs  available  to  heterosexuals  must  be  given  to 
queer  people.  Furthermore,  we  want  the  same  right  to  earn  promotions  and  salary  increases  and 
increases  in  benefits  that  heterosexuals  enjoy.  Queer  employees  expect  to  be  known  in  the 
workplace  for  the  value  of  our  work,  and  not  just  by  our  sexual  orientation  or  gender  expression. 


4  Ibid 
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Queer  people  want  to  visit  our  family  members  in  hospitals  and  other  institutions  without 
interference;  we  want  to  be  involved  in  the  healthcare  decisions  of  our  partners,  especially  when 
they  are  not  able  to  make  decisions  on  their  own.  Moreover,  we  expect  to  be  included  in 
decisions  around  the  end  of  life,  the  use  of  heroic  life  support  measures.  Furthermore,  we  insist 
that  we  be  decision  makers  about  final  arrangements  including  burial  or  cremation  and  funeral  or 
memorial  service.  We  never  again  expect  to  be  excluded  from  services  in  honor  of  the  life  of  our 
beloved.  Finally,  queer  family  members  demand  the  right  to  inherit.  We  cannot  be  thrown  out 
of  homes  we  have  shared  with  our  life  partners.  We  own  the  dogs  and  cats  and  other  animals  we 
have  shared  as  pets  with  our  partners.  We  deserve  to  have  remembrances  of  our  partners.  We 
cannot  stand  by  while  any  member  of  the  queer  community  is  treated  as  if  she  or  he  never 
existed  by  the  biological  members  of  a  partner's  family.  These  are  reasons  why  queer  activists 
commit  their  lives  to  participation  in  this  movement. 

In  his  book,  The  Gay  Agenda,  Southern  Baptist  Pastor  Lonnie  W.  Floyd  writes, 

"The  strategy  everywhere  in  our  culture  is  to  get  you  to  see  the  gay  lifestyle  or  gay 
couples  as  no  different  from  anyone  else.  The  agenda  is  also  trying  to  desensitize  you  to 
their  verbiage  and  their  lifestyle... The  Gay  Agenda  is  finding  a  place  throughout  our 
schools,  textbooks  and  media,  straight  into  the  hearts  of  our  children  and  young  people. 
Beware  administrators,  teachers,  students  and  parents!  The  gay  lifestyle  is  being  actively 
promoted  in  books,  by  speakers,  in  seminar  themes... in  fact,  it's  everywhere.  And 
struggling  to  figure  it  all  out  is  that  oldest  of  human  institutions,  the  family.    Make  no 
mistake,  two  irreconcilable  agendas  are  at  war." 

There  are  a  number  of  issues  with  Floyd's  position.  For  example,  he  writes  about  the 
"gay  lifestyle."  This  term  has  been  used  by  proponents  of  the  ex-gay  reparative  therapy 
movement  who  falsely  claim  that  through  intensive  spiritual  work  and  strong  commitment,  a 
homosexual  person  can  become  heterosexual.  The  term  is  meant  to  imply  a  lifestyle  choice 


Ronnie  W.  Floyd,  The  Gay  Agenda  (Green  Forrest,  Arkansas:  New  Leaf  Press,  2004),  159. 
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rather  than  an  innate  God-given  sexual  orientation.  Use  of  the  phrase  is  meant  to  minimize 
homosexuality  as  a  person's  sexual  orientation.  While  lifestyles  may  be  changed,  a  person's 
sexual  orientation  neither  needs  to  be  repaired,  nor  can  it  be  changed. 

Furthermore,  Floyd's  analysis  of  attempts  to  desensitize  the  mainstream  to  the  verbiage 
of  LGBT  people  is  misguided.  Members  of  the  LGBT  activist  community  seek  to  minimize  the 
stigma  attached  to  mainstream  queer  people  by  Floyd  and  others  who  promote  stereotypes. 
These  stereotypes  of  rampant  promiscuity  and  disregard  for  both  family  and  community  promote 
a  false  image  of  most  queer  people.  We  are  contributing  members  of  communities,  who  work  in 
both  blue  and  white  collar  jobs,  who  pay  taxes  and  who  share  deep  and  meaningful  commitments 
with  their  families.  It  is  the  flagrant  promotion  of  false  stereotypes  that  we  seek  to  diminish. 
Exposure  to  our  communities  does  not  require  or  need  desensitization. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  queer  people  are  everywhere  is  not  a  new  concept.  Queer  people 
have  lived  as  positively  contributing  members  of  societies  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Our 
relationships  have  developed  with  time,  as  have  the  relationships  of  our  heterosexual  sisters  and 
brothers.  We  have  always  been  present  in  literature,  in  art,  in  all  forms  of  media  and  in  schools. 
Floyd  uses  this  statement  as  a  false  scare  tactic.  Queer  people  are  indeed  everywhere  today,  just 
as  we  have  always  been. 

Finally,  the  queer  activist  community  is  not  at  war.  The  queer  activist  community  seeks 
equality  and  justice  for  all  people,  including  people  like  Floyd  and  his  constituents.  We  do  insist 
on  our  own  equality.  We  seek  equality  in  ways  that  do  not  diminish  equality  for  others.  We  do, 
however,  seek  equality  and  justice  for  all  people  in  ways  that  will  bring  an  end  to  the  use  of 
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heteronormative  power  to  reign  over  us  in  the  public  arena,  in  religious  settings  and  in  our  own 
homes. 

Since  the  recognition  of  same  gender  relationships  and  marriage  were  beginning  issues 
for  activists  like  Troy  Perry,  they  are  identified  as  primary  issues  for  our  public  policy  work 
today.  Furthermore,  the  recognition  of  same  gender  marriage  continues  to  be  a  major  issue  in  the 
public  policy  arena  and  must  therefore  remain  as  a  primary  focus  of  public  policy  activism  on 
behalf  of  queer  people.  Furthermore,  the  issue  of  marriage  remains  in  the  forefront  for  faith- 
based  activists  as  a  result  of  the  reality  that  so  many  who  oppose  marriage  equality  do  so  on  the 
basis  of  poor  interpretations  of  scripture  and  misrepresentations  of  historic  cultural  norms.  For 
example,  the  use  of  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  city  of  Sodom  in  Genesis  nineteen  is  often 
highlighted  as  an  example  of  God's  judgment  of  homosexual  behavior.  In  reality,  this  story  is 
not  about  the  condemnation  of  homosexual  acts  at  all.  It  is  a  story  about  rape  and  inhospitality 
as  illustrated  in  passages  of  scripture,  including  Ezekiel  16:49.  When  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  refers  to  Sodom  (Luke  17:  28  -  29),  it  focuses  on  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the  people 
and  never  mentions  homosexuality. 

Much  of  the  work  of  opponents  of  marriage  equality  rests  on  the  phrase,  "Marriage 
consists  of  one  man  and  one  woman."6  The  words  "at  a  time,"  should  be  added  to  the  end  of  the 
statement.  This  addition  highlights  what  is  in  reality  closer  to  serial  monogamy,  if  any  form  of 
monogamy  is  present  at  all,  and  the  difference  between  that  practice  and  the  implied  standard  of 
"one  man  and  one  woman"  for  life.  Furthermore,  marriage  as  it  is  practiced  and  lived  out  today 
certainly  is  not  the  oldest  institution  in  the  world,  nor  is  it  closely  related  to  historic  marriage  in 


6  "One  Man  and  One  Woman  Equals  a  Marriage,"  http://renewamerica.com/columns/jon/060121 
(accessed  March  27,  2010). 
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the  Hebrew  Bible,  for  example.  Moreover,  the  claim  for  traditional  marriage  fails  to  take 

into  consideration  the  many  different  forms  of  marriage  practiced  even  today  across  ethnic  and 
cultural  lines. 

If  any  part  of  Floyd's  work  is  accurate,  it  is  that  marriage  equality  is  vitally  important  to 
members  of  the  queer  community.  I  will  use  it  to  show  how  diverse  people  of  faith  can  have  a 
positive  impact  on  public  policy  when  they  come  together  in  ecumenical  witness. 

Queer  people  live  in  committed  relationships  that  contain  all  the  moral,  economic  and 
social  goods  that  are  inherent  in  heterosexual  state-sanctioned  relationships.  Ergo,  they  ought  to 
have  the  same  civil  and  legal  rights.  In  his  book,  "Why  Marriage  Matters:  America,  Equality, 
and  Gay  People 's  Right  to  Marry,  "  Evan  Wolfson  carefully  outlines  our  case  for  marriage.  He 
writes, 

"According  to  a  2004  report  from  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  there  are  at  least 
1,138  tangible  benefits,  protections,  rights  and  responsibilities  that  marriage  brings  to 
couples  and  their  kids  -  and  that's  just  at  the  federal  level.  Add  is  state  and  local  law, 
and  the  policies  of  businesses,  employers,  universities,  and  other  institutions,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  denial  of  marriage  to  couples  and  their  kids  has  a  substantial  impact  on 
every  area  of  life  from  raising  kids,  building  a  life  together,  and  caring  for  one  another,  to 
retirement,  death  and  in  heritance.  Most  of  these  cannot  be  secured  by  private  agreement 
or  through  lawyers." 

Queer  people  wonder  exactly  what  it  is  from  which  others  want  to  defend  marriage. 

Many  same  gender  couples  have  been  in  long  term  committed  relationships  with  the  same 

partner  for  more  than  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  years.    Furthermore,  many  have  successfully 

raised  children  who  are  well  adjusted,  well  educated,  positively  contributing  members  of  society. 

Many  continue  to  positively  participate  in  their  families,  including  providing  quality  care  for 


Evan  Wolfson,  Why  Marriage  Matters:  America,  Equality,  and  Gay  People's  Right  to  Marry  (New  York: 
Simon  &  Schuster,  2004),  242. 
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other  family  members  in  times  of  need  and  during  end  of  life  experiences.  Moreover,  queer 
couples  own  homes  and  other  investments  and  pay  a  high  level  of  taxes.  When  faced  with  that 
reality,  it  becomes  even  more  difficult  to  comprehend  reasons  why  marriage  needs  to  be 
defended  against  same  gender  couples. 

Marriage  does  matter  and  diverse  people  of  faith  have  come  together  both  to  work  for 
marriage  equality  and  to  defend  it  from  what  others  perceive  as  a  threat  to  a  traditional 
institution.  We  will  focus  our  energy  on  those  who  support  marriage  equality.  Initiatives 
supporting  Marriage  Equality  in  legislative  and  governing  bodies  are  passing  and  making 
progress  toward  passage  on  a  regular  basis  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  world.  At  present 
Five  states  (Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire)  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  the  freedom  to  marry  for  gay  couples,  and  there  are  three  more  states 
(Maryland,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York)  that  officially  pledge  non-discrimination  against 

o 

marriages  between  same-sex  couples  from  other  states. 

Various  states  now  offer  broad  protections  short  of  marriage,  including  civil  union  in 
Hawaii,  Illinois  and  New  Jersey,  and  broad  domestic  partnership  in  Oregon,  Washington, 
Nevada,  and  California.  Smaller  packages  of  protections  for  same-sex  couples  are  available  in 
Maryland,  Maine,  Colorado,  and  Wisconsin.  Civil  Unions  do  offer  a  broad  range  of  protections 
at  the  State  level.  These  include  rights  like  the  assumption  of  a  deceased  spouse's  pension, 
automatic  inheritance  and  the  automatic  transfer  of  a  lease  for  housing.  Furthermore,  they 
include  child  custody,  the  right  to  bereavement  leave,  burial  determination,  domestic  violence 
protection  and  protections  during  a  divorce.  Moreover,  they  include  visitation  rights  for  partners, 
rights  to  visit  children,  rights  to  file  state  documents  together  and  many  others.  However,  the 


"States."  http://www.fTeedomtomarry.org/states/  (accessed  March  27,  2010). 
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rights  and  benefits  offered  through  civil  unions  are  far  less  than  those  offered  through  marriage 
for  two  primary  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  rights  that  come  with  civil  unions  are  not 
portable.  States  are  not  required  to  recognize  civil  unions  from  other  states.  Furthermore,  states 
like  Florida  have  legislation  that  actually  prohibits  the  recognition  of  civil  unions.  Therefore,  a 
couple  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  civil  union  in  Illinois  and  completely  lose  those  benefits 
when  they  move  to  a  state  like  Florida. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  most  important  reason  why  the  rights  that  come  with  civil 
unions  fall  short  is  that  none  of  the  more  than  one  thousand  federal  rights,  benefits  and 
entitlements  that  automatically  come  with  marriage  are  included  for  couples  entering  into  civil 
unions.  These  federal  benefits  include,  for  example,  the  right  of  a  surviving  spouse  to  receive  a 
deceased  spouse's  social  security  it  retirement  and  disability  benefits.  Surviving  spouses  who 
are  married  receive  $255  from  the  federal  government  to  help  pay  for  a  deceased  spouse's  burial 
expenses. 

Furthermore,  married  couples  receive  a  number  of  federal  tax  benefits.  Married  couples 
may  benefit  from  filing  their  federal  taxes  jointly  and  are  allowed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  do  so.  They  are  also  allowed  to  form  family  partnerships  which  allow  them  to  divide 
business  income  among  themselves  for  further  tax  savings.  Moreover,  federal  law  exempts  a 
certain  amount  of  money  from  federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  on  property  left  to  a  surviving  spouse. 
The  surviving  spouse  in  a  marriage  does  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on  the  money  she  or  he  receives 
from  her  deceased  spouse  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  federal  exemption  limit.10  These  are  examples 


9  Ibid. 

1   "Federal  Marriage  Benefits  Denied  to  Same  Sex  Couples"  http://www.nolo.com/legal- 
encyclopedia/same-sex-couples-federal-marriage-benefits-30326.html  (accessed  March  1,  201 1). 
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of  the  more  than  one  thousand  federal  benefits  offered  to  married  couples  that  are  not  available 
to  spouses  entering  into  civil  unions. 

Domestic  Partnership  is  the  weakest  form  of  protection  that  is  currently  offered  in  lieu  of 
full  marriage  equality.  Domestic  partnerships  are  sometimes  offered  at  the  state,  county  or  city 
level.  In  addition,  some  businesses  and  corporations  offer  domestic  partner  benefits.  These 
partnerships  can  provide  for  the  same  kinds  of  benefits  received  by  married  couples  and  by  those 
entering  into  civil  unions.  These  benefits  are  often  related  to  health  insurance,  life  insurance, 
death  benefits,  parental  rights,  the  right  to  family  medical  leave  and  state  level  or  local  tax 
benefits.  The  key  issue  with  domestic  partnerships  is  their  overwhelming  lack  of  portability. 
Domestic  partnerships  are  not  portable  from  one  state  to  another.  If  these  benefits  come  from 
lower  level  governments,  they  are  not  portable  from  county  to  county.  Furthermore,  they  are  not 
portable  from  city  to  county  or  from  one  city  to  another.  Moreover,  when  they  are  offered  by 
businesses  and  corporations,  they  are  not  portable  from  one  place  of  employment  to  another.  In 
reality,  partners  in  a  domestic  partnership  can  move  in  and  out  of  the  area  where  the  benefits  are 
offered  as  a  part  of  a  normal  day's  activities.  It  is  this  lack  of  portability  that  causes  them  to  fall 
significantly  short  of  the  rights  offered  through  civil  unions  and  almost  completely  outside  the 
large  set  of  rights  offered  through  marriage. 

In  2010,  Maryland's  attorney  general  issued  an  opinion  that  the  state  should  honor 
marriages  from  other  states,  including  those  between  same  gender  partners.  During  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  state's  Supreme  Court  wrote  an  opinion  upholding  marriage  discrimination 
within  the  state.  In  Maine  only  a  few  of  the  protections  of  domestic  partnerships  are  in  place 
after  the  citizens  of  that  state  overturned  that  state's  law  guaranteeing  marriage  equality  during 
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the  2010  election  cycle.  In  Colorado  only  a  few  of  the  benefits  of  domestic  partnership  are 
available  to  same  gender  couples.  They  are  not  well-organized  enough  to  qualify  for  the  label 
domestic  partnership  or  civil  union  under  the  criterion  described  above.  In  2006  voters  there 
approved  an  anti-gay  discriminatory  constitutional  amendment  that  remains  in  place.  Wisconsin 
offers  domestic  partnerships  and  in  2006  voters  approved  a  discriminatory  anti-gay  relationships 
constitutional  amendment.  None  of  these  protections  even  approximates  the  package  of  federal 
benefits  that  comes  through  marriage. ' ' 

Finally,  the  fact  that  separate  is  never  equal  has  been  highlighted  throughout  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  concept  of  separate  but  equal  has  failed  when  it  was  practiced  along 
racial  lines.  Furthermore,  it  has  failed  when  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it  among  gender- 
based  lines.  Finally,  it  continues  to  fail  when  used  as  an  argument  to  separate  same  gender 
couples  from  the  full  package  of  benefits  offered  through  marriage  and  marriage  alone. 

With  these  advances,  nearly  14%  of  the  US  population  lives  in  a  state  that  either  has  the 
freedom  to  marry  for  gay  couples  or  honors  out-of-state  marriages  of  gay  couples.  25%  live  in  a 
state  with  either  marriage  or  a  broad  legal  status  such  as  civil  union/partnership.  When  the 
Illinois  Civil  Union  Act  is  signed  into  law,  more  than  40%  of  the  US  population  (over  125 
million  Americans)  will  live  in  a  state  which  provides  some  form  of  protections  for  gay 
couples.12 

Despite  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  challenges  still  exist.  During  the  2008  election 
cycle  both  California  and  Florida  had  measures  on  the  ballot  that  would  ban  same-gender 


Freedom  to  Marry.  Winning  the  Freedom  to  Marry:  Progress  in  the  States. 
http://www.freedomtomarry.org/states/  (accessed  February  28,  201 1). 

12  Ibid. 
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marriage  through  constitutional  amendments.  The  ballot  language  for  Florida's  Amendment 
Two  said,  "This  amendment  protects  marriage  as  the  legal  union  of  only  one  man  and  one 
woman  as  husband  and  wife  and  provides  that  no  other  legal  union  that  is  treated  as  marriage  or 
the  substantial  equivalent  thereof  shall  be  valid  or  recognized."    California's  Proposition  eight 
said,  "Only  marriage  between  a  man  and  a  woman  is  valid  or  recognized  in  California." 

Still,  those  losses  presented  an  opportunity  for  people  of  faith  to  come  together  in  support 
of  public  policy  in  more  powerful  ways  than  ever  before.      In  Florida,  diverse  coalitions  of 
clergy  and  people  of  faith  were  built  to  stand  against  Amendment  two  and  to  support  Marriage 
Equality.  In  Tampa,  The  Reverend  Phillip  Miller  -  Evans,  Pastor  of  the  American  Baptist 
Church  of  the  Beatitudes  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida,  joined  Tampa  Bay  interfaith  clergy  and 
elected  officials  at  Lowry  Park  to  voice  opposition  to  Amendment  2. 

"Rev.  Miller-Evans  represents  Florida  Clergy  for  Fairness,  an  ad-hoc  coalition  of  clergy 
members  from  a  wide  spectrum  of  religious  traditions  who  have  mounted  a  state-wide 
campaign  calling  on  all  like-minded  faith  leaders  to  speak  out  against  the  amendment. 
More  than  two  hundred  clergy  members  and  other  religious  leaders,  representing  a  broad 
coalition  of  religious  voices,  have  already  signed  onto  Florida  Clergy  for  Fairness'  public 
statement  urging  voters  to  oppose  Amendment  2  since  its  inception  less  than  3  weeks 
ago."15 

In  California  similar  coalitions  were  formed.  The  Organization  California  Faith  for 

Equality,  for  example,  listed  more  than  thirty  affinity  groups  participating  in  its  efforts. 


13  "Florida  Marriage  Amendment,  Amendment  2  (2008),"  Ballotpedia.com, 
http://ballotpedia.org/wiki/index.php/Florida_Marriage_Amendment,  _Amendmen t_2_  (2008)  (accessed  September 
20,2010). 

14  "California  Proposition  8  (2008),"  Ballotpedia.com, 
http://ballotpedia.org/wiki/index.php?title=California_Proposition_8_  (2008)  (accessed  September  20,  2010). 

15  "Florida  Clergy  for  Fairness,"  http://blog.techfun.org/2008/10/florida-clergy-for-fairness-issues- 
statement/  (accessed  September  20,  2010). 
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Evan  Wolf  son,  founder  of  the  Freedom  to  Marry  organization  and  author  of  the  book  by 
the  same  name,  says  he  was  born  Jewish,  raised  in  a  family  that  was  culturally  identified  Jewish. 
However  his  family  was  not  particularly  religious.  '  Deeper  values  of  social  justice,  treating 
others  as  you  want  to  be  treated  were  taught  and  modeled  and  instilled  on  him.  His  important 
work  around  Marriage  Equality  is  not  motivated  as  much  by  the  specific  faith  aspect  of  Judaism 
as  by  the  values  of  history  and  social  justice  call.  He  says  there  are  both  successes  and 
challenges  to  faith-based  public  policy  action. 

Wolfson  says  the  first  helpful  aspect  is  the  big  infrastructure  built  around  faith 
communities  in  the  United  States.  He  says  faith  communities  have  access  to  buildings;  they  have 
established  methods  to  reach  large  numbers  of  constituents  through  use  of  mail,  e-mail, 
telephone,  bulletins  and  newsletters.  Many  already  have  phones  and  multiple  phone  lines,  the 
cost  of  which  would  be  prohibitive  for  start-up  organizations.  Some  have  transportation 
programs  including  vans  and  busses  that  can  be  used  to  get  people  to  events  at  specific  places 
and  times.  Putting  all  of  these  elements  in  place  for  the  first  time  costs  organizations  time  and 
money.  By  taking  advantage  of  systems  that  are  already  in  place  and  working  well,  public  policy 
focused  organizations  can  establish  a  much  earlier  focus  on  their  actual  missions. 

The  second  helpful  aspect  is  that  communities  of  faith  offer  ongoing  opportunities  for 
education  and  training  from  a  wide  array  of  perspectives,  which  can  include  training  about  the 
need  for  non- violent  social  and  public  policy  involvement.  The  infrastructure  of  their  local  faith- 
based  organization  is  for  many  of  people  where  they  get  involved  in  their  communities  at  large. 
Furthermore,  that  infrastructure  leads  people  into  communities  for  action  and  engagement  built 


Evan  Wolfson,  interview  by  author,  Orlando,  FL.  September  27,  2010.  All  subsequent  information  taken 
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around  faith.  Faith  communities  become  accessible  and  familiar  places  to  have  people  engage  in 
activism.  By  taking  advantage  of  these  already  established  networks  of  people  with  a  common 
understanding  of  mission,  public  policy  focused  organizations  get  a  head  start  on  constituency 
building. 

The  third  element  Wolfson  discusses  is  that  leaders  of  faith-based  and  other  community 
organizations,  clergy  and  people  of  faith  can  access  a  language  of  values  that  come  from  the 
shared  experiences  of  their  constituents.  Religious  leaders  have  the  opportunity  to  make  use  of 
compelling  vocabulary  and  frame  the  value  of  movements.  Workers  are  familiar  with  concepts 
such  as  treating  others  as  you  want  to  be  treated,  care  for  the  oppressed  and  the  poor,  and  the 
value  of  service  to  others  as  an  extension  of  faith,  and  they  are  familiar  with  the  commonly  used 
lexicon  of  their  communities.  Use  of  this  shared  language  and  experience  becomes  an  important 
way  to  motivate  people  for  doing  good.  It  offers  the  opportunity  to  use  a  lexicon  that  is  common 
to  volunteers  and  that  connects  the  work  of  public  policy  to  their  own  faith  practice. 

The  fourth  element  is  the  opportunity  to  open  up  conversations  that  have  previously  not 
been  allowed.  Religion  is  very  often  the  excuse  for  shutting  down  conversations  or  for  having  the 
wrong  position.  Joining  in  the  work  of  public  policy  offers  people  of  faith  the  opportunity  to 
open  up  conversations  that  previously  not  occurred  in  faith  settings.  People  often  believe  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  think  about  values  or  behavior  anymore,  or  listen  to  the  stories  of  others 
("The  Bible  says  it,  I  believe  it,  that  settles  it"  mentality).  When  clergy  and  other  faith  leaders 
speak  out,  it  forces  religious  people  to  do  more  "heavy  lifting"  of  their  own  values  and  thoughts, 
rather  than  just  accepting  what  they  have  been  taught  for  most  of  their  lives.  It  offers  people  the 
opportunity  to  challenge  old  assumptions,  old  attitudes  and  even  long  held  traditions  of  faith- 
based  organizations  that  have  profound  impact  on  peoples'  lives.  It  offers  constituents  the 
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opportunity  to  try  on  these  challenges  on  their  own  home  turf;  a  place  that  can  offer  them  an 
element  of  safety  and  comfort  for  the  challenge. 

Wolfson  offers  one  word  of  caution,  "  To  a  frustrating  degree,  clergy  have  not  done  as 
good  a  job  as  they  need  to  in  stepping  up  and  making  the  case  for  equality.  Many  internal 
conversations  occur,  but  many  fail  to  do  the  important  study  to  understand  issues,  and  few 
actually  go  out  and  do  something  about  those  issues."     He  strongly  emphasizes  the  need  for 
clergy  and  people  of  faith  to  move  beyond  talk  and  study  by  using  what  they  have  discussed  and 
learned  toward  real  social  and  ecumenical  action. 

When  asked  about  other  challenges  to  the  involvement  of  people  of  faith  in  ecumenical 
and  public  policy  action,  Wolfson  discussed  several  concerns.  The  first  challenge,  he  says  is  that 
many  members  of  the  clergy  are  neither  well-equipped  to  use  their  voices,  nor  are  they  focused 
on  what  they  want  or  need  to  say  and  do.  They  do  worry  about  their  own  license,  ordination 
status. 

Second,  many  denominations  still  have  polity  prohibiting  weddings,  holy  unions  and 
other  blessing  rituals  for  same  gender  couples.  They  hold  fast  to  the  concept  of  'traditional 
marriage',  meaning  for  them,  one  man  and  one  woman,  with  no  room  for  spouses  of  the  same 
gender.  Clergy  who  support  marriage  equality  and  break  the  rules  of  their  denominations  by 
offering  blessing  rituals  in  spite  of  these  prohibitions  have  been  victims  of  church  trials  that  have 
led  to  the  loss  of  their  licenses  and  other  clergy  credentials.  For  example,  the  United  Methodist 
Church  has  a  record  of  defrocking  clergy  like  The  Reverend  Jimmy  Creech,  The  Reverend  Amy 


18  Wolfson,  Evan.  2010,  Interview  by  author.  Orlando,  FL.  September  27. 
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DeLong  and  The  Reverend  Irene  Elizabeth  Stroud  for  their  participation  in  the  blessings  of  same 


gender  couples 


19 


The  third  challenge  Wolfson  discusses  is  the  fact  that  clergy  who  participate  in  blessing 
rituals  often  risk  their  good  reputation,  and  general  position  in  community.  Moreover,  even  when 
denominations  allow  for  same  gender  marriages  and  other  forms  of  blessing,  congregations  may 
fall  behind  denominational  leadership  by  refusing  to  accept  that  part  of  the  church's  polity.  They 
may  insist  that  their  clergy  abstain  from  officiating  at  events  such  as  these.  Entire  communities 
can  shun  or  shut  out  members  of  the  clergy  who  stand  for  marriage  equality  in  ways  that  are 
more  inclusive  than  the  community  at  large. 

The  fourth  challenge  discussed  by  Wolfson  is  the  fact  that  clergy  whose  commitments 
challenge  communities  can  fall  victim  to  acts  of  violence  including  both  spiritual  and  physical 
manifestations.  Their  vehicles  are  sprayed  with  painted  words  such  as  fag,  sissy,  and  queer  (in 
the  traditional  use  of  the  word).  Their  tires  are  repeatedly  punctures.  Their  houses  are  painted  in 
similar  ways.  Their  own  personal  safety  and  the  personal  safety  of  their  family  members  can  be 
threatened.  Some  have  crosses  burned  in  their  yard.  Furthermore,  the  same  acts  of  violence  can 
be  enacted  on  their  church's  signs,  vehicles  and  buildings. 

Fifth,  Wolfson  reminds  us  that  so  much  of  our  faith-based  action  tends  to  be  limited  to 
conversations  amongst  ourselves  rather  than  actually  getting  out  into  the  world  where  action 
needs  to  happen.  These  challenges  may  suggest  some  reasons  why  leaders  have  not  found  ways 
to  take  their  message  into  the  public  arena  or  into  ecumenical  settings. 


19  "United  Methodist  Church  Defrocks  Lesbian  Minister," 
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Wolfson  offers  this  example; 

"At  least  once  a  quarter,  I  will  get  a  call  from  some  member  of  the  clergy  saying  that 
what  they  should  do  is  stop  issuing  marriage  licenses  until  gays  can  marry.  More 
effective  would  be  to  preach  about  the  conversation,  organize  dialogues  to  talk  about  why 
it  is  wrong  to  deny  equality.  If  a  member  of  the  clergy  is  going  to  take  a  stand  like  that,  it 
is  best  is  to  discuss  it,  talk  about  it  and  to  let  people  know.  Use  the  conversation  about 
your  practice  or  policy  to  change  somebody's  mind.  And  do  it  over  and  over  again.  I  get 
many  more  of  those  calls  than  I  get  saying  I  want  to  have  a  dialogue  with  a  hostile  or 
more  neutral  congregation." 

There  are  alternatives,  however.  One  suggestion  offered  by  Wolfson  is  the  use  of  less 
dramatic  means  of  involvement:  conversations  with  family  members  and  with  neighbors  across 
the  street,  letter  writing  campaigns,  op-ed  writing  and  teaching  within  faith  community  settings. 
Providing  meaningful  methods  of  involvement  at  a  variety  of  comfort  levels  will  lead  to  a  greater 
level  of  activism.  They  allow  those,  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  not  yet  able  to  come  out 
about  their  sexual  orientation  or  gender  identity,  the  opportunity  for  safe  levels  of  involvement. 
Furthermore,  allow  family  members  who  value  privacy  to  quietly  stand  in  solidarity  with  their 
loved  ones.  Moreover,  they  allow  those  who  lack  transportation  and  the  funding  for  it,  the 
opportunity  to  get  involved  without  taking  on  further  financial  challenge. 

Second,  Wolfson  suggests  that  pro-gay  activism  has  been  too  focused  within  our  own 
circles.  We  have  exclusively  focused  on  our  own  major  concerns  while  ignoring  issues  that 
overlap  ours.  For  example  issues  that  intersect  with  LGBT  equality  and  many  other 
communities  include  housing,  unemployment,  healthcare  and  education.  Levels  of  success  are 
often  greatly  improved  when  we  involve  our  allies  from  faith  communities  that  share  issues  with 
us.  Increased  successes  come  as  we  make  commitments  to  stand  on  their  issues  while  we  ask 
them  to  stand  on  ours  as  we  all  work  together  in  the  public  policy  arena.  "There  is  so  much 
room  for  people  to  do  more,"  Wolfson  says! 
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Harry  Knox,  founder  and  Director  of  the  Human  Rights  Campaign's  Religion  and  Faith 
Program  says  he  was  for  many  years  one  that  was  willing  to  talk  publicly  about  the  faith  while 
giving  leadership  to  LGBT  organizations.      He  says  opportunities  for  that  kept  coming  and  that 
he  almost  always  felt  offering  a  faith-based  voice  to  LGBT  organizations  would  be  a  part  of  his 
ministry.  He  did  not,  however,  think  it  would  be  his  primary  ministry  for  many  years  as  it  turned 
out  to  be.  "I  was,  to  some  extent,  forced  into  that  by  United  Methodist  and  United  Church  of 
Christ  policies  in  Georgia,  both  of  whom  denied  me  ordination." 

While  discussing  challenges  related  to  involving  people  of  faith  in  public  policy  work, 
Knox  shares  some  of  the  same  concerns  expressed  by  Wolfson.  He  says  challenges  vary  from 
leader  to  leader  and  denomination  to  denomination  whether  that  is  in  polity,  policy,  theology  or 
political  positions. 

In  Metropolitan  Community  Churches,  for  example,  clergy  are  encouraged  to  participate 
fully  in  the  work  toward  marriage  equality.  They  perform  weddings  and  holy  unions  and  offer 
other  forms  of  blessing  for  couples  in  committed  relationships,  regardless  of  gender. 
Furthermore,  they  are  involved  in  pro-marriage  actions  in  the  public  arena.  They  take  groups  of 
people  to  apply  for  marriage  licenses,  often  on  Valentine's  Day,  in  places  where  it  is  illegal  for 
queer  people  to  get  married.  Additionally,  they  perform  ceremonies  blessing  relationships  on 
court  house  steps  and  in  public  parks  and  at  other  public  venues.  Finally,  they  preach  and  teach 
about  inclusive  love  and  about  the  value  of  all  love  and  on  the  importance  of  marriage  equality. 
On  the  other  hand,  Catholic  priests  and  a  number  of  protestant  church  clergy  risk  defrocking  if 
they  offer  any  marriage-related  blessing  to  same  gender  couples. 


20K.nox,  Harry.  2010,  Interview  by  author,  Orlando,  FL.  September  24. 
21  Ibid. 
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"Whether  one  is  risking  her  or  his  ministry  by  working  for  LGBT  equality  makes  a  big 
difference."  Similar  to  Wolfson,  Knox  says  the  challenge  is  to  give  people  another  next  thing  for 
them  to  do.  "If  they  can't  do  it  all,  they  can  be  doing  education  with  their  people  or  in  one-to-one 
conversations."  He  agrees  that  people,  both  clergy  and  laity,  can  be  involved  in  letter  writing 
campaigns,  making  phone  calls,  sending  emails  and  contacting  people  through  social  media 
sights  such  as  Facebook  and  Twitter. 

He  says  leaders  need  to  be  relational  enough  with  people  to  do  some  of  the  smaller 
important  things  and  to  be  accountable  to  each  other  as  to  whether  or  not  these  things  are 
happening.  These  include  participating  in  one-to-one  conversations,  providing  education  and 
discussion  opportunities,  presenting  workshops  at  ecumenical  and  other  gatherings  of  people  of 
faith,  for  example,  Knox  says, 

"The  one  thing  that  has  been  a  challenge  has  turned  out  to  also  be  a  great  help  to  us.  The 
initial  challenge  has  been  that  clergy  are  almost  always  thinking  about  the  intersection  of 
multiple  justice  issues,  whereas  the  Human  Rights  Campaign  and  others  are  necessarily 
focused  on  a  narrow  set  of  issues.  You  can't  ask  me  to  come  in  and  represent  LGBT  and 
not  Latina  folk  or  Muslims  or  other  connected  groups  and  at  least  some  of  their  issues. 
That  has  turned  into  a  blessing  over  the  last  five  years.  By  involving  faith  leaders  among 
our  leading  advocates,  for  the  first  time  we  have  been  able  to  develop  coalitions  with 
other  justice  communities  that  have  never  been  available  to  us  before." 

Like  Wolfson,  Knox  says  we  must  share  issues  across  organizational  lines.  We  must  stand  in 
solidarity  around  their  issues  as  we  encourage  them  to  stand  in  solidarity  on  ours.  After  all,  so 
many  of  the  important  public  policy  issues  impact  all  of  us. 

Among  the  greatest  successes  experienced  through  the  work  of  Harry  Knox  and  Dr. 
Sharon  Groves,  Deputy  Director  of  the  HRC's  Religion  and  Faith  Program,  is  the  Clergy  Call  for 
Justice  lobby  day  events  sponsored  by  HRC.  These  events  have  changed  the  conversation  on 
Capitol  Hill  where  LGBT  issues  are  concerned.  "No  one  continues  to  claim  that  the  only  people 
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of  faith  involved  are  those  speaking  against  us.  Virtually  every  Christian  denomination  and  a 
diverse  group  of  other  people  of  faith  have  been  involved.  We  have  addressed  issues  such  as 
Don't  Ask;  Don't'  Tell  (DADT),  Hate  Crimes  Legislation,  and  the  Employment  Non- 
Discrimination  Act  (ENDA),  the  impact  of  which  includes  and  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  queer 
community.  Through  this  combined  effort  of  a  diverse  group  of  people  of  faith,  more  than  200 
congressional  visits  were  completed  in  2007,  and  more  than  300  in  2008,  supporting  equality  and 
justice  for  all  people,  including  members  of  the  queer  community.  In  addition  to  this  work  at  the 
national  level,  those  who  participate  in  the  Clergy  Call  for  Justice  continue  their  activism  when 
they  return  home.  l  This  is  evidenced  by  their  work  within  their  states  and  in  their  local 
communities.  One  success  is  the  State  of  Florida  ceasing  to  enforce  its  ban  on  gay  adoptions. 
Third,  a  national  focus  on  school  safety  for  all  children  has  been  supported  by  these  public  policy 
activists.24  This  focus  addresses  previously  neglected  issues  like  anti-gay  bullying  and  the  way  it 
contributes  to  an  increased  number  of  suicides  by  queer  youth.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
successes  accomplished  by  those  who  have  participated  in  public  policy  work  at  the  national 
level  and  then  brought  their  activism  home  to  their  state  and  local  communities. 

In  April  2009,  during  the  struggle  for  Marriage  Equality  in  Massachusetts,  a  diverse 
group  of  prominent  faith  leaders  came  out  in  support  of  that  state's  ballot  measure.  In  his  Boston 
Globe  article,  Religion  Editor  Michael  Paulson  included  in  his  list,  Rev.  John  Stendahl,  Pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Newtons,  Rev.  Margaret  Bullitt-Jonas,  an  Episcopal  Priest  in 
Amherst,  Rabbi  Elias  Liebarman  of  a  Reform  synagogue  in  Falmouth  and  the  Rev.  William 


~\  "Clergy  Call  '09  Highlights,"  http://www.hrc.org/clergycall201 1/  (accessed  March  27,  201 1). 
J  "Florida  Gay  Adoption  Ban  Ends,"  http://www.msnbc.msn.com/id/39803884/ns/us_news-life/  (accessed 
March  27,  2011). 

24  "Federal  Leaders  Make  Protecting  LGBTQ  Youth  National  Priority," 
http://www.thetrevorproject.org/news/federal-leaders-make-protecting-lgbtq-youth-national-priority  (accessed 
March  27,  2010). 
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Skinford,  president  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  Bishop  M.  Thomas  Shaw  of  the 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Nancy  S.  Taylor  of  Old  South  Church,  a  United 
Church  of  Christ  in  Boston  and  Rev.  Michael  Wayne  Walker  of  the  Messiah  Baptist  Church  in 
Brockton.     Some  of  these  clergy  people  perform  same-sex  weddings  and  some  of  them  do  not. 
However,  all  agree  that  Marriage  Equality  does  not  interfere  with  religious  freedom.  This  was 
written  in  rebuttal  to  clergy  and  churches  opposing  Marriage  Equality  who  suggest  that  they 
would  be  forced  to  perform  marriages  for  those  whose  practice  was  outside  the  clergy  person's 
religious  tradition.  Paulson's  article  supports  the  fact  that  concerns  over  loss  of  religious 
freedoms  are  unfounded  and  in  fact,  religious  freedom  increases  when  rites  and  rights  are 
available  to  an  increased  number  of  citizens. 

In  spite  of  the  committed  work  of  diverse  people  of  faith  and  a  number  of  highly 
committed  and  previously  successful  community-based  organizations  and  in  spite  of  these 
supportive  coalitions,  the  work  is  still  challenging.  Amendment  two,  Florida's  Marriage 
Protection  Amendment  passed  by  overwhelmingly.  4,479,514  or  62%  of  voters  supported 
passage  of  the  amendment.  2,719,369  or  38%  voted  in  favor  of  Marriage  Equality.  Community 
and  Spiritual  leaders  were  dealt  a  stunning  defeat  and  no  shortage  of  blame  existed.  Many 
blamed  the  African  American  Churches  whose  teachings  cling  to  the  old  values  of  'traditional 
marriage,'  while  refusing  to  address  the  realities  of  modern  sexual  behavior  and  sexual 
orientation  and  the  impact  of  those  issues  on  committed  relationships..  Many  blamed  Mormons 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  they  contributed  to  organizations  opposed  to  marriage 
equality.  Many  blamed  Catholics  for  their  profoundly  anti-gay  position  while  the  church  was  in 


25Michael  Paulson,  "Clergy  Lend  Voices  to  Marriage  Debate," 
http://www.boston.com/news/local/massachusetts/articles/2009/04/22/clergy_lend  voicestomarriage  debate/ 
(accessed  September  20,  2010). 

26  Ibid. 
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the  midst  of  its  own  very  public  scandal  about  the  inappropriate  sexual  behavior  of  its  clergy. 
However,  when  enough  time  had  passed,  long  time  Queer  activists  realized  that  while  we  had 
lost  again  and  that  we  had  made  another  large  step  toward  success.  For  the  first  time  ever,  nearly 
forty  percent  of  Florida  voters  had  supported  Marriage  Equality. 

On  November  5,  2008,  The  Huffmgton  Post  reported,  "In  California,  with  95  percent  of 
precincts  reporting  Wednesday,  the  ban  had  5,125,752  votes,  or  52  percent,  while  there  were 
4,725,3 1 3  votes,  or  48  percent,  opposed."     Many  of  us  thought,  "If  this  can  happen  in 
California,  it  can  happen  anywhere."  This  stunning  outcome  however  was  not  the  end  of  the 
Marriage  Equality  battle.  With  the  continuous  work  of  already  formed  coalitions  for  marriage 
equality,  including  diverse  people  of  faith,  Californians  did  not  give  up.  The  Huffmgton  Post 
reported  that  in  San  Francisco  on  August  4,  2010,  Federal  Court  Judge  Vaughn  R.  Walker  ruled 
that  California's  Proposition  8  was  unconstitutional.  In  his  opinion,  Judge  Walker  wrote, 
"Indeed,  the  evidence  shows  Proposition  8  does  nothing  more  than  enshrine  in  the  California 
Constitution  the  notion  that  opposite-sex  couples  are  superior  to  same-sex  couples."  The 
Episcopal  Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  released  an  official  statement  supporting  the  ruling,  saying, 
"Justice  is  advancing  thanks  to  today's  ruling  affirming  Californians'  constitutional  right  to 
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marriage  in  faithful,  same-gender  relationships." 

However,  the  final  result  of  California's  Proposition  8  is  still  unknown.  Judge  Walker 
very  quickly  put  a  hold  on  his  own  ruling  until  appeals  which  were  immediately  filed  can  be 


2011). 


"Florida's  Amendment  Two  Passes,"  http://www.proudparenting.com/node/2204  (accessed  March  27, 

Dan  Duray,  "California  Gay  Marriage  Banned  as  Proposition  8  Passes,"  HuffingtonPost.com, 
http://www.huffingtonpost.eom/2008/l  l/05/california-gay-marriage-b_n_l 4 1429.html  (accessed  September  20, 
2010). 

19  Anna  Almendrala,  "Proposition  8  Overturned  in  California,  Ruled  Unconstitutional," 
Huffingtonpost.com,  http://ballotpedia.org/wiki/index.php?title=California  Proposition  8_  (2008)  (accessed 
September  20,  2010). 
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heard.  Arguments  in  that  case  continue  to  be  heard.  The  pressing  issue  is  now  who  has  legal 
standing  in  the  case  and  who  does  not.  Mercury  News  very  interestingly  reported, 

"The  federal  court  also  ordered  the  Proposition  8  campaign  to  present  arguments  that  it 
has  the  legal  right  to  defend  the  state  law,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  and  Attorney  General  Jerry  Brown  agreed  with  Walker's  ruling  and  have 
declined  to  press  an  appeal  on  the  state's  behalf." 

It  is  clear  that  the  final  decision  on  California's  Proposition  8  will  most  likely  rest  in  the  hands  of 

the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Much  like  activists  in  Florida,  Californians  believe  even  the 

original  loss  on  Proposition  8  represented  progress.  In  his  Reuters  article,  Peter  Henderson  wrote, 

"In  a  sign  of  growing  support  for  gay  marriage,  the  thin  margin  of  victory  for  the 
California  measure  —  a  few  percentage  points  —  was  many  times  less  than  when 
California  voted  against  gay  marriage  eight  years  earlier."  ' 

While  we  have  yet  to  achieve  full  marriage  equality  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  the 

evidence  clearly  shows  that  progress  is  being  made.  It  shows  the  results  that  occur  when 

committed  people  of  faith  step  into  the  public  arena  and  work  toward  a  common  mission.  The 

evidence  shows  that  the  work  we  do  together  does  make  a  difference,  even  when  successes  are 

slow  in  coming  and  difficult  to  achieve. 

Around  the  United  States  good  progress  continues  in  the  work  toward  marriage  equality. 
All  over  the  country  diverse  communities  of  faith  have  worked  tirelessly  to  support  it.  However, 
marriage  equality  remains  as  a  frequent  and  heated  topic  of  debate.  Often  those  who  oppose  it 
present  from  a  position  of  fear,  suggesting  that  providing  marriage  equality  will  diminish  or  take 
away  from  the  quality  of  the  institution  of  traditional  marriage.  When  faced  with  the  realities 


Howard  Mintz,  "Same  Sex  Marriage  Foes  Argue  that  Proposition  8  is  Constitutional,"  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  http://www.mercurynews.com/crime-courts/ci_161 18160?nclick_check=l  (accessed  September  20,  2010). 
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presented  here,  one  remains  left  to  wonder  from  what  marriage  needs  to  be  defended. 
Furthermore,  opponents  of  marriage  equality  seek  to  instill  fear  that  it  will  lead  to  the  general 
downfall  of  society.  We  have  clearly  shown  that  same  gender  couples  in  long  term  committed 
relationships  are  strong  contributors  to  our  society  who  work  hard,  pay  taxes,  raise  responsible 
children  and  participate  fully  with  their  families  and  in  their  communities  at  large.  Moreover, 
opponents  of  marriage  equality  suggest  that  exposure  to  common  queer  culture  will  desensitize 
the  rest  of  society  to  the  language  and  activities  of  the  LGBT  community.  In  fact,  debunking  the 
stereotypes  on  which  our  opponents  prefer  to  focus  provides  an  honest  and  informed  look  at  the 
strong  values  of  queer  communities. 

The  work  of  those  who  seek  marriage  equality  is  to  form  coalitions  much  as  we  have 
described.  These  coalitions  work  for  marriage  equality  along  with  a  vast  array  of  other  concerns, 
including  those  like  housing,  employment,  education  and  healthcare  that  cross  cultural  lines  and 
impact  all  of  us.  By  working  in  this  way  we  will  help  make  it  possible  for  others  to  join  our 
movement.  The  work  of  proponents  of  marriage  equality  is  to  include  already  established 
organizations  within  communities  of  faith  and  in  the  entire  community,  thereby  enabling  the 
movement  to  take  advantage  of  infrastructures  that  are  already  in  place.  It  is  vital  for  those  who 
advocate  marriage  equality  to  recognize  even  small  experience  of  success.  For  example,  when 
we  lose  by  a  smaller  margin  than  before,  a  level  of  success  is  achieved.  Furthermore,  when  we 
win  on  domestic  partnership  and  civil  unions  and  other  protections  less  than  real  marriage 
equality,  we  move  closer  to  our  goals.  Moreover,  when  our  successes  are  challenged  by  those 
who  would  put  forth  constitutional  amendments  and  by  those  who  file  court  proceedings,  we 
gain  experience  and  become  more  qualified  to  stand  for  our  own  equality  as  we  respond 
positively  to  those  who  oppose  us.  Finally,  we  develop  methods  of  quiet  activism  for  those  who, 
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because  of  real  life  circumstances,  are  not  able  to  stand  publicly  with  us;  letter  writing 
campaigns,  phone  campaigns  and  internet  campaigns,  for  example.  We  work  in  ways  that 
provide  opportunities  for  participation  for  committed  people  regardless  of  their  circumstances. 

I  have  documented  that  diverse  communities  of  faith  can  have  significant  impact  on 
public  policy  when  we  come  together  in  manifold  witness.  It  is  most  important  for  members  of 
our  coalitions  to  make  strong  commitments  to  keep  moving  forward  and  to  never  give  up.  Our 
priority  must  be  to  move  beyond  talking  about  marriage  equality  to  the  point  where  all  of  us 
together  are  actually  doing  something  about  it.  We  know  that  in  the  end  Marriage  Equality  will 
win  out.  As  my  friend  and  colleague,  The  Reverend  Elder  Nancy  Wilson,  Moderator  of 
Metropolitan  Community  Churches  says,  "It  is  God's  will  for  it  to  be  so." 
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Chapter  Two  -  Feminist  and  Womanist  Spiritual  Activism 
I  approach  this  with  profound  respect  for  my  feminist  and  womanist  sisters.  I  am  a  white 
male,  raised  in  the  southern  United  States  of  America.  I  was  born  in  the  early  1960's,  when  the 
role  of  women  was  a  submissive  and  subservient  role.  This  was  fully  evident  in  the  small  town 
and  religious  community  where  I  was  raised.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  will  never  fully 
understand  the  experiences  of  different  classes,  races  and  cultures  of  women  in  my  world. 
Furthermore,  I  will  never  completely  understand  the  experience  of  being  considered  less-than 
because  of  gender  alone.  I  write,  however,  as  one  who  has  worked  for  equality  and  justice  for 
women  in  all  their  diversity  as  well  as  for  members  of  many  other  communities.  In  this  chapter, 
I  will  explore  the  work  of  women  who  are  both  theologians  and  activists.  Further,  I  will  illustrate 
the  profound  impact  of  their  work  on  people  of  faith  who  are  involved  in  public  policy  activism. 

As  an  out  queer  pastor,  I  have  stated  to  my  congregations,  "I  am  one  woman-loving  gay 
man!"    Furthermore,  with  few  exceptions,  all  of  my  spiritual  role  models  have  been  women  of 
different  races.  These  include  Kwok  Pui  Lan,  an  Asian  American  professor  at  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Joan  Martin,  an  African  American  Episcopal  Divinity  School  professor,  and  Nancy 
Wilson,  Moderator  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  In  addition  to  my  church  and  family 
based  relationships  with  women,  I  have  worked  closely  with  women  in  the  political  and  public 
policy  environment.  Finally,  I  worked  directly  in  the  campaigns  of  many  successful  women 
including  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Clinton,  former  Florida  State  Representative  Shirley  Brown, 
and  former  Sarasota,  Florida  Mayor,  Carolyn  Mason. 

Womanist  activism  is  one  of  the  experiences  of  faith-based  activism  that  is  worthy  of 
discussion  in  this  thesis.  The  voice  of  African  American  women  is  too  often  minimized  or 
completely  missing  from  traditional  black  and  feminist  theology.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
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include  both  the  womanist  voice  and  the  feminist  voice  in  this  discussion,  and  to  address  both 
specifically.  Akasha  Gloria  Hull  summarizes  the  reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  address  the 
African  American  female  in  her  own  right  when  she  writes  about  the  new  spirituality  taking 
shape  among  many  progressive  African  American  women.  She  writes, 

"It  brings  together  three  interlocking  dimensions:  I)  the  heightened  political  and 
social  awareness  of  the  civil  rights  and  feminist  movements,  2)  a  spiritual 
consciousness  that  melds  black  American  traditions  such  as  Christian  prayer  and 
ancestral  reverence  with  New  Age  modalities  such  as  crystal  work  and  self-help 
metaphysics,  and  3)  enhanced  creativity,  especially  as  represented  by  the  outburst 
of  literature  by  Toni  Morrison,  Toni  Cade  Bambara,  Alice  Walker,  Lucille 
Clifton,  Octavia  Butler,  Audre  Lorde,  Ntozake  Shange,  Paule  Marshall... and 
others  -  literature  that  foregrounds  supernatural  material,  viscerally  impacting  an 
unprecedented  number  of  readers."1 

Finally,  by  way  of  introduction,  my  keen  interest  in  feminist  issues  has  its  roots  in  the 
experience  of  a  very  close  relationship  with  my  own  mother.  First,  I  noticed  from  an  early  age 
the  way  men  (and  women)  treated  her  differently  from  the  ways  they  treated  my  father.  In  our 
extended  family  I  watched  as  lazy,  self-entitled  male  members  of  our  extended  family  told  her  to 
"get  me  some  tea,"  or  to  get  them  some  other  item  to  add  to  their  meals  and  I  loved  it  when  she 
replied,  "Are  your  legs  broken?"  Secondly,  I  watched  as  she  held  positions  of  high 
responsibility  within  our  church  and  was  always  expected  to  fulfill  those  roles  while  showing 
deference  to  males,  whether  they  were  deacons,  members  of  the  trustees,  the  Pastor,  or  simply 
members  of  the  church.  Thirdly,  I  also  witnessed  her  defend  her  own  reputation  when  she 
resisted  requests  from  those  in  positions  of  leadership  to  commit  fraudulent  acts  in  the  church's 
bookkeeping.  The  overwhelming  response  of  many  on  that  occasion  was  to  question  her  right  to 
call  a  request  by  the  (male)  pastor  into  question. 


Akasha  Gloria  Hull,  Soul  Talk:  The  New  Spirituality  of  African  American  Women.  (Rochester,  VT:  Inner 
Traditions,  2001)  1,2. 
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I  will  look  at  the  work  of  women  in  the  church  community  and  in  the  community  at  large 
to  see  how  women  of  faith  can  make  a  positive  contribution  while  standing  together  in 
ecumenical  witness.  Furthermore,  I  will  discuss  the  impact  of  the  multiple  layers  of 
discrimination  imposed  on  diverse  communities  of  women  through  power-based  patriarchal, 
racist  and  classist  systems. 

In  her  article  Outside  the  Mainstream:  Women 's  Religion  and  Women  Religious  Leaders 
in  Nineteenth-Century  America,  Mary  Farrell  Bednarowski,  identifies  five  examples  of  female 
leaders  who  rose  to  prominence  in  American  religious  history,  and  their  struggles  to  do  so. 
These  include  Ann  Lee,  founder  of  the  Shakers,  The  Fox  Sisters,  who  are  closely  associated  with 
Spiritualism,  Ellen  G.  White  of  the  Adventist  movement,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Christian 
Science,  and  Helena  P.  Blavatsky  of  the  Theosophical  movement.   She  identifies  four  reasons 
why  women  achieved  leadership  positions  and  equal  status  with  men  in  religious  movements 
which  embodied  assumptions  about  the  divine,  about  human  nature,  about  the  function  of  clergy, 
and  about  marriage  which  can  counter  those  in  mainstream  religions: 

1 .  A  perception  of  the  divine  that  deemphasized  the  masculine  either  by  means  of  a 
bisexual  divinity  or  an  impersonal,  non-anthropomorphic  divine  principle; 

2.  A  tempering  or  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall; 

3.  A  denial  of  the  need  for  a  traditional  ordained  clergy;  and 

4.  A  view  of  marriage  that  did  not  stress  the  married  state  and  motherhood  as  the  proper 
sphere  for  woman  and  her  only  means  of  fulfillment. 

She  explains  that  this  list  came  out  of  her  own  attempts  to  identify  American  women  who  were 
religious  leaders,  and  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  found  in  what  most  would  view  as 
marginal  religious  movements. 


'  Bednarowski,  Mary  Farrell,  "Outside  the  Mainstream:  Women's  Religion  and  Women  Religious  Leaders 
in  Nineteenth-Century  America,"  Journal  of  the  American  Academy  of  Religion,  XL  VIII/2:  209. 
3  Ibid,  209. 
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The  perception  of  a  male  God  is  vitally  important  to  those  who  support  patriarchal 
religious  belief  systems.  If  God  is  male  and  male  only,  men  are  empowered  primarily  due  to 
their  exclusive  likeness  to  God.  When  both  masculine  and  feminine  aspects  of  the  Divine  are 
acknowledged,  males  and  females  encounter  God  with  their  own  gender  characteristics  in  ways 
that  no  longer  allow  men  that  exclusive  privilege.  Furthermore,  focus  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall 
is  too  frequently  a  method  used  to  blame  women.  For  example,  the  traditional  position  of 
blaming  Eve  for  what  happened  in  the  garden  takes  the  focus  off  of  Adam,  his  ability  to  make  his 
own  choices  and  his  own  experience  of  free  will.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  also  perpetuates  a 
pessimistic  view  of  humanity  rather  than  viewing  God's  creation  with  optimism  and  with  great 
potential  for  good. 

Denial  of  the  need  for  a  traditional  ordained  clergy  opens  up  communities  of  faith  to 
participation  by  the  largest  number  of  members.  This  does  not  mean  that  clergy  are  no  longer 
needed.  However,  it  does  mean  that  many  roles  traditionally  performed  exclusively  by  mostly 
male  clergy  become  available  to  all  people.  First,  the  role  of  clergy  is  no  longer  exclusive  to 
men.  Second,  members  of  the  laity  are  encouraged  to  fully  embrace  the  priesthood  of  all 
believers  by  participating  in  the  rites  of  the  church,  serving  communion,  performing  baptisms, 
celebrating  communion  and  filling  important  leadership  roles  within  communities  of  faith. 

Finally,  abandoning  exclusive  views  of  marriage  acknowledges  the  value  of  all  loving 
relationships.  It  supports  the  divinity  of  both  body  and  spirit,  it  supports  the  loving  commitments 
of  both  same  gender  and  opposite  gender  couples  and  it  acknowledges  the  value  of  commitment 
for  those  who  intend  to  have  children  as  well  as  those  who  do  not.  All  these  characteristic  of 
religious  movements  that  more  fully  embrace  women  means  the  experience  of  faith  is  no  longer 
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focused  on  empowering  men  alone.  It  means  that  both  males  and  females  can  experience  their 
own  value  and  make  their  own  contributions  within  their  own  faith  communities. 

The  challenge  for  Bednarowski  was  to  identify  and  understand  what  these  movements 
had  in  common  that  made  them  open  to  female  leadership.  What  she  discovered  was  movements 
founded  by  women,  with  heavy  female  participation,  with  a  strong  commitment  to  women's 
spiritual  equality  and  it's  embodiment  in  their  practice.  Finally,  she  discovered  that  leaders  of 
these  movements  expressed  strong  concern  for  both  the  spiritual  and  social  status  of  women. 
Examples  can  be  drawn  from  four  movements.  The  first  example  is  the  Shaker  movement, 
founded  by  Ann  Lee.  They  set  themselves  apart  from  the  outside  world  to  avoid  its  corruptions. 
One  of  the  primary  corruptions  that  concerned  them  was  in  inequality  of  women.  Second,  the 
Spiritualist  movement  is  one  in  which  women  found  opportunities  to  lead.  The  Founders  of 
Modern  American  Spiritualism  were  Kate  and  Margaret  Fox.  They  believed  that  spirits  could 
return  from  the  dead  to  communicate  with  the  living.  The  dead  made  these  appearances  through 
mediums.  From  the  beginning  the  role  of  medium  was  open  to  women,  who  were  thought  to  be 
particularly  suited  to  it.   Third,  the  Christian  Scientists  movement,  founded  in  1 867,  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy,  became  famous  for  the  profound  involvement  of  women.  These  women  led  as  the 
movement's  founders,  writers,  preachers,  teachers  and  healers.  This  particular  success  came  at  a 
time  when  women  were  virtually  excluded  from  positions  of  political,  economic  and  religious 
power.5  Fourth  and  finally,  the  Theosophists  were  founded  in  1875  by  Helena  P.  Blavatsky  and 
Colonel  Henry  Olcott.  Although  Blavatsky  served  as  secretary  while  Olcott  served  as  president, 
she  designed  the  doctrinal  basis  for  the  society,  which  "saw  God  as  other  than  masculine, 
interpreted  human  nature  in  a  highly  optimistic  manner,  dismissed  the  need  for  ordained  clergy 


4  Ibid,  213. 

5  Ibid,  218. 
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and  saw  marriage  as  a  less  than  desirable  state,  especially  for  women."    These  examples  show 
that  communities  of  faith  can  successfully  embrace  positions  that  are  supportive  of  women  in 
theology,  in  the  overall  practice  of  faith,  and  in  positions  of  leadership  throughout  their 
organizations.  They  also  prove  that  a  major  shift  away  from  the  traditional  male  focus  of  faith 
communities  and  toward  concern  for  women  and  women's  equality  both  inside  and  outside  the 
church  can  lead  to  empowerment  of  the  organization's  membership.  Furthermore,  they  show 
that  the  practice  of  including  and  embracing  women  within  the  community  of  faith  can  lead  to 
activism  that  promotes  women's  equality  in  the  public  forum,  in  government,  in  the  workplace, 
in  the  community  and  even  within  their  own  families.  Finally,  the  example  of  these  communities 
of  faith  that  embrace  women  and  women's  equality  can  stand  as  witness  to  God's  love  of  and 
concern  for  women  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

We  still  see  these  principles  at  work  in  faith-based  movements  today.  For  example,  at 
least  three  Christian  denominations  are  currently  led  by  women.  The  Reverend  Elder  Nancy  L. 
Wilson  is  Moderator  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches  (MCC).  The  Reverend  Dr.  Yvette 
Flunder  is  Bishop  of  The  Fellowship.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Katherine  Jefferts  Schori  is  Presiding 
Bishop  of  The  Episcopal  Church.  All  three  of  these  denominations  reflect  the  characteristics  to 
which  Bednarowski  referred.  First,  within  all  three  communities  it  is  common  to  see  an  opening 
up  of  possibilities  around  the  gender  and  characteristics  of  God.  Some  use  an  interchange  of 
pronouns  to  describe  God  while  others  refer  to  God  without  the  use  of  pronouns.  Furthermore, 
all  three  of  them  make  efforts  to  embrace  a  God  who  presents  as  both  fully  human  and  fully 
divine  and  who  acts  in  ways  traditionally  considered  both  feminine  and  masculine.  Second, 
while  each  of  these  varies  in  the  way  it  embraces  traditional  concepts  like  the  Fall,  each  one  of 


6  Ibid,  221. 
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them  focuses,  to  some  extent,  on  the  divine  value  of  humankind  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
deeply  loved  and  highly  valued  by  God  to  the  point  that  God  is  actually  present  in  everyone. 
They  view  humankind  with  optimism  and  with  the  expectation  that  potential  for  good  exists  in 
every  person.  These  concepts  are  demonstrated  in  the  core  values,  mission  statements  and 
statements  of  belief  of  each  of  these  churches.  These  statements  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
inclusion  based  on  the  Divine  embodiment  in  all  people. 

Metropolitan  Community  Churches  is  one  in  this  group  that  focuses  on  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  meaning  that  all  of  its  members  become  fully  empowered  messengers  of  God's 
inclusive  love  and  that  every  person  has  unique  gifts  that  can  contribute  to  the  successful 
proclamation  of  that  message  in  every  part  of  the  church's  life.  Congregants  other  than  clergy 
are  often  found  celebrating  communion,  leading  holy  unions  and  offering  baptism,  for  example. 
While  the  denomination,  like  the  other  two,  maintains  its  stance  that  well-trained  professional 
clergy  are  necessary  and  offer  great  benefits  to  congregations,  it  makes  room  for  laity  to 
participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  ecclesiastical  functions. 

A  strong  and  visible  commitment  to  marriage  equality  exists  in  both  The  Fellowship  and 
Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  Marriages  and  holy  unions  are  performed  for  same  gender 
couples  as  well  as  those  whose  partners  are  of  opposite  gender.  The  idea  that  the  entire  concept 
of  marriage  is  to  support  motherhood  is  absent  from  their  culture.  The  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  is  still  moving  toward  fully  embracing  marriage  equality.  Jefferts  Schori  remains 
committed  to  the  cause  in  spite  of  great  pressure  to  do  otherwise,  including  the  defection  of  a 
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large  number  of  formerly  Episcopal  Churches,  and  the  immensely  negative  influence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury,  Rowan  Williams. 

These  women  come  from  places  where  women  have  too  frequently  been  marginalized. 
Their  churches  embrace  women  coming  from  religious  communities  where  they  have 
experienced  overwhelming  marginalization.  These  include,  for  example,  the  Catholic  Church 
which  maintains  an  exclusive  priesthood  of  (outwardly)  heterosexual  men,  and  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church  which  continues  to  support  the  submissive  role  of  women  within  the  church  and 
in  the  community.  They  come  from  places  where  their  own  communities  of  faith  have  supported 
the  marginalization  of  women  and  other  minorities  not  only  within  the  church,  but  also  in  matters 
of  public  policy.  These  three  women  and  their  communities  of  faith  stand  as  examples  of  the 
potential  for  transformation  when  women  are  raised  up  as  leaders  and  as  role  models  in  the 
church  and  in  the  greater  world. 

Mary  E.  Hunt  is  an  important  feminist  theologian  and  writer.  As  a  participant  in  the 
Frontier  Internship  in  Mission  Program,  Hunt  spent  a  number  of  years  teaching  and  working  on 
women's  issues  and  human  rights  in  Argentina.  She  is  co-founder  and  co-director  of  the 
Women's  Alliance  for  Theology,  Ethics  and  Ritual  (WATER),  in  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  She 
lectures  on  writes  on  theology  and  ethics  with  particular  attention  to  the  women-church 
movement  and  to  social  justice  issues. 


7" Archbishop  of  Canterbury  Slaps  Episcopal  Church  for  Openly  Gay  Bishops," 
http://articles.cnn.com/2010-05-28/world/anglican.church.gays_l_canterbury-rowan-williams-consecration-same- 
sex-relationships?  s=PM:  WORLD  (accessed  March  27,  201 1). 

8  Dr.  Mary  E.  Hunt.  http://www.lgbtran.org/Profile.aspx?ID=7  (accessed  March  9,  201 1). 
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In  her  article,  Feminist  Theo-Politics:  Religion  and  Power,  she  says,  "Religious  feminists 
have  been  exploring,  articulating  and  engaging  in  'theo-politics'  for  three  decades,  adapting  the 
language  of  some  Latin  American  liberation  theologians  to  the  needs  of  contemporary  social 
change  in  the  United  States."'    She  suggests  that  the  term  'theo-politcs'  explains  women's  work 
for  reproductive  health,  against  the  death  penalty,  in  favor  of  foreign  debt  reduction,  and  against 
dismantling  of  welfare  programs.  Hunt's  suggestion  has  important  implication  because  it  stands 
in  opposition  to  much  of  conservative  women's  work.  Conservative  women,  including  poor 
women,  have  worked  to  oppose  women's  reproductive  health  while  trying  to  ban  abortion. 
Furthermore,  they  have  claimed  solid  pro-life  positions  while  continuing  to  support  the  death 
penalty.  Moreover,  they  have  failed  to  support  foreign  debt  reduction.  Finally,  they  have 
supported  dismantling  welfare  programs  including  those  that  provide  basic  sustenance  for  poor 
women  and  children  while  many  of  those  most  affected  by  these  cuts  were  among  their  ranks. 
Hunt  calls  these  positions  into  question  when  she  suggests  that  the  real  work  of  theo-politics  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  work  of  these  conservative  women  and  women's  groups.  She  says 
theo-politcs  springs  from  the  rich  resources  of  feminist,  Latin  America  liberation,  African 
American,  Asian  American,  mujerista,  queer  and  other  theological  communities. 

The  way  Hunt  presents  her  opening  statement  is  important.  She  provides  important 
theological  reflection  for  faith-based  activists  by  drawing  on  the  experiences  of  other 
movements.  She  says  that  people  of  faith  express  their  theological  beliefs  in  common  work  with 
organizations  like  the  Religious  Coalition  for  Reproductive  Health,  The  AIDS  National  Interfaith 
Alliance,  or  the  National  Religious  Roundtable  that  deals  with  matters  in  the  queer  community. 


Hunt,  M.  E.  (2000).  Feminist  Theo-Politics:  Religions  and  Power.  Feminist  Theology,  (25),  9-17. 
10  Ibid,  10. 
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She  says  that  doing  the  work  of  justice  is  a  way  to  articulate  one's  faith.  She  defines  what  she 
means  when  referring  to  politics.  She  writes, 

"It  refers  more  broadly  to  the  power  struggles  that  take  place  in  the  'polis'  (the  city-state). 
These  are  contextualized  by  unjust  structures  of  economics,  race,  gender,  sexuality, 
ethnicity,  national  origin,  physical  ability  and  the  like  that  combine  in  patriarchy  to 
privilege  some  and  oppress  others."1 

While  Hunt's  vision  of  equality  and  justice  might  differ  from  some  within  specific 
movements,  I  believe  her  description  of  the  power  struggle  connects  to  the  work  of  many  of  the 
groups  I  have  discussed.  "Each  movement  struggles  to  break  free  from  unjust  structures  of 
economics,  race,  gender,  sexuality,  ethnicity,  national  origin,  physical  ability  and  the  like  that 

1  T 

combine  in  patriarchy  to  privilege  some  and  oppress  others."  '  These  structures  contributed  to 
power  that  is  held  by  the  exclusive  few  and  power  that  is  built  on  the  backs  of  those  who  are 
excluded  from  it.  It  leads  to  discrimination  against  and  oppression  of  women  as  well  as  people  of 
color,  queer  people  and  other  marginalized  people.  The  shared  experience  of  oppression, 
discrimination  and  marginalization  can  lead  people  of  faith  to  theo-political  activism  that 
supports  a  balance  of  shared  power  in  religious  communities  as  well  as  in  the  public  arena. 

While  writing  about  the  evolution  of  feminism,  Hunt  highlights  the  fact  that  feminist 
theo-political  effort  is  informed  by  the  'feminization'  of  religious  institutions.  While  using  the 
term  positively,  Hunt  illustrates  the  'feminization'  in  two  ways.  First,  she  points  out  that  in  many 
traditions,  ministry  was  once  considered  a  male  role  and  that  ministry  is  now  becoming  a  vastly 
female  profession.  While  I  agree  that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  leadership  roles  filled 
by  women  is  positive,  some  difficulties  do  exist.  For  example,  one  woman  in  my  current 
congregation  at  Trinity  Metropolitan  Community  Church  in  Gainesville,  Florida,  says  when  she 


11  Ibid,  12. 
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got  into  leadership  she  thought  she  had  to  act  like  the  men  who  were  there  before  her.  She  says 
that  idea  was  wrong  and  that  she  soon  came  to  realize  that  she  was  there  because  of  her  gifts  and 
her  success  and  that  acting  like  someone  else  (a  man)  would  never  work.  Power  can  be  very 
dangerous.  Therefore,  when  the  oppressed  experience  power  it  is  vitally  important  that  they 
maintain  their  commitment  to  anti-oppression  work,  and  not  use  that  new-found  power  to 
become  the  oppressors.  Churches  and  faith-based  organizations  need  women  in  leadership  to  live 
into  their  own  identities,  to  share  their  own  gifts  and  their  own  perspectives.  Furthermore,  female 
leadership  is  needed  to  further  coalition  building  and  to  support  the  cause  of  inclusion  through 
the  judicious  use  of  power. 

Second,  Hunt  highlights  the  deconstruction  of  patriarchal  ideals  that  is  taking  place  in 
virtually  all  of  the  world's  religions.  Hunt  highlights  this  deconstructive  work  by  discussing  the 
presence  of  women  in  the  lobbying  role.  She  points  out  the  work  of  NETWORK,  a  Catholic 
social  justice  lobbying  group  formed  by  nuns,  many  of  whom  are  feminists.  Further,  she  writes, 
"The  Washington  offices  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Association,  Church  Women  United  and 
many  others  who  work  on  legislation  on  behalf  of  their  religious  constituents  are  staffed  by 
women  who  bring  their  views  to  the  prioritizing  and  accomplishing  of  their  group's  agenda." 
She  continues,  "While  the  presence  of  women  does  not  guarantee  a  feminist  perspective,  the 
mere  fact  that  some  women  are  taken  seriously  as  religious  protagonists  in  their  communities, 

1  ^ 

and  consequently  in  the  public  arena  was  new  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century."  This 
is  a  view  that  is  shared  by  others  who  work  for  public  policy  change.  I  recently  participated  with 
a  man  in  a  discussion  about  the  importance  of  a  church  founded  by  queer  people  for  queer  people 
and  the  differences  between  it  and  his  United  Methodist  church  that  labels  itself  open  and 


13  Ibid,  13-14. 
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affirming.  We  talked  about  marriage  equality  and  ordination  for  queer  people,  including  the  fact 
that  neither  of  these  was  possible  in  his  church.  Finally,  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  work  for 
change  from  the  inside  rather  than  from  the  outside.  He  said  it  was  important  to  him  to  speak  his 
truth  inside  his  church  and  that  by  doing  so  at  least  his  perspective  would  be  present  rather  than 
completely  excluded.  His  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  feminist  activists  inside  Washington, 
DC  based  faith-based  lobbying  groups;  they  are  ensuring  that  their  voices  will  be  included  in  the 
organizations  presentations.  It  is  helpful  for  us  to  use  our  voices  in  organizations  that  share  some 
of  our  issues.  By  doing  so,  we  increase  the  likelihood  of  their  support  when  our  issues  come  to 
the  fore. 

Hunt  names  some  key  aspects  of  the  feminist  theo-political  agenda.  She  writes  about  the 
issue  of  status,  and  the  fact  that  that  the  power  held  by  others  to  understate  the  case  is  unevenly 
distributed.  When  those  already  in  power  are  allowed  to  define  a  situation  or  to  describe  it,  they 
will  certainly  understate  the  case  and  thereby  minimize  the  impact  of  it  on  those  most  affected  by 
the  situation.  They  will  give  those  impacted  far  less  status  than  they  deserve.  I  participated  in  a 
discussion  about  the  use  of  inclusive  language  last  summer  with  a  large  group  of  mostly  men  and 
just  two  women.  Most  of  the  men  grossly  minimized  the  attempt  to  make  our  use  of  language 
more  inclusive.  One  suggested  that  feminist  women  had  taught  women  not  to  like  men  had  even 
convinced  them  not  to  like  God.  Another  suggested  that  'those  women'  were  trying  to  take  away 
his  God  and  that  he  was  not  going  to  stand  for  it.  Finally,  one  of  the  women  said  that  she  didn't 
want  to  take  away  anybody's  God,  and  that  she  didn't  want  anybody  to  take  away  any  part  of  her 
God  either.  She  reminded  the  group  that  God  was  capable  of  being  male  for  those  who  needed 
God  to  be  male  and  female  for  those  who  needed  God  to  be  female.  She  suggested  that  God  was 
even  able  to  be  transgendered.  She  and  her  sisters  were  looking  for  expressions  of  God  that 
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allowed  God  to  be  all  that  God  could  be  to  the  largest  number  of  people,  and  on  terms  that  did 
not  limit  who  or  what  God  was  allowed  to  be.  She  changed  the  discussion  and  reminded  many  of 
us  that  no  other  person  could  speak  her  truth  the  way  she  had. 

Hunt  quotes  Elizabeth  Cody  Stanton  who  insisted  that  people's  political  and  social 
degradation  were  an  outgrowth  of  their  own  status  in  the  Bible.14  She  writes  about  Jewish 
women's  rights  as  signified  by  efforts  to  pray  at  the  Wailing  Wall.  Furthermore,  she  discusses 
Islamic  women's  well-being  under  Taliban  rule.  Moreover,  she  questions  whether  same  sex 
marriages  will  become  legal.  These  are  struggles  similar  to  those  currently  being  experienced  in 
communities  of  faith.  As  I  have  discussed,  queer  people  still  struggle  for  dignity,  respect  and 
often  for  access  to  the  churches  of  their  choosing.  Women  still  struggle  for  full  inclusion, 
especially  as  clergy  and  church  leaders.  As  members  of  these  often  excluded  groups  experience 
their  true  status  as  beloved  and  highly  valued  children  of  God,  that  experience  will  empower 
them  to  seek  equality  and  full  access  within  the  church,  in  faith-based  organizations  and  in  the 
public  arena,  as  well. 

Hunt  lists  three  important  and  helpful  theo-political  strategies  that  can  be  applied  to  all 
communities  of  faith  and  their  work  for  positive  change  in  public  policy.  First  she  says,  "Social 
change  efforts  that  involve  religious  values  require  a  carefully  nuanced  feminist  understanding  of 
religions."     'Carefully  nuanced'  implies  that  our  understandings  must  include  the  subtle  and 
sometimes  not  so  subtle  differences  between  women.  These  can  include  differences  in 
expression,  differences  in  meanings  of  words,  and  differences  in  response  to  a  variety  of 
situations,  for  example.  It  is  clear  that  no  writer,  no  theologian  and  no  activist  can  speak  or  act  on 
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behalf  of  every  person  or  every  sub-group  within  a  movement.  Hunt  says  that  without  that  kind 
of  understanding,  movements  will  miss  a  substantial  element  of  the  population  who  would 
otherwise  sign  on  as  supporters.  I  suggest  that  without  that  kind  of  nuanced  understanding,  the 
beliefs  and  values  of  movement  members  will  often  be  misrepresented.  I,  for  example,  am  aware 
that  I  cannot  speak  for  all  queer  people,  I  cannot  speak  for  all  people  of  faith,  and  I  cannot  speak 
for  all  activists  and  that  the  only  way  I  can  accurately  represent  any  group  is  by  carefully 
listening  to  all  its  diverse  voices.  Not  every  oppressed  woman  is  the  same,  not  every  oppressed 
racial  minority  member  is  the  same,  and  not  every  oppressed  queer  person  is  the  same.  Each  one 
is  unique.  This  serves  as  an  important  reminder  to  movement  leaders  to  listen  carefully,  to  use 
familiar  rituals  including  songs,  prayers  and  language  that  includes  the  most  diverse  groups  of 
people  possible.  Working  in  this  way  sets  any  movement  at  an  early  advantage. 

Second,  Hunt  focuses  further  on  language.  She  says  it  is  amazing  how  ill-prepared 
people  are  to  talk  about  religion  in  public  settings.  She  laments  the  lack  of  language  readily 
available  to  discuss  religion  in  ways  that  are  neither  confrontational  nor  confessional.  This  fact 
quickly  becomes  clear  in  faith-based  public  policy  work.  The  overuse  of  religious  language 
often  works  as  a  disadvantage.  For  examples,  when  Christians  talk  too  much  about  Jesus, 
without  realizing  the  person  with  whom  they  speak  may  come  from  a  completely  different  faith 
perspective,  conversations  break  down.  When  we  focus  exclusively  on  concepts  like  sin  and 
judgment,  those  concepts  can  become  the  focus  of  discussions  rather  than  the  topics  that  concern 
us.  When  we  use  language  that  is  too  confrontational  or  too  powerful  attempts  at  discussion  can 
become  debates  which  do  not  benefit  our  causes.  First,  faith-based  activists  must  learn  to  carry 
out  focused  discussions  using  language  that  is  common  to  both  presenter  and  listener.  Second, 
faith-based  activists  must  avoid  judgment,  condemnation  and  threats  even  when  the  result  of 
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conversations  is  less  than  desirable.  Third,  faith-based  activists  must  use  language  that  honestly 
states  the  case  without  overstating  and  making  claims  that  do  not  represent  the  majority  of  their 
own  constituency  groups.  The  fact  is  that  the  best  public  policy  discussions  occur  when  activists 
listen  to  their  constituents,  carefully  plan  their  discussions  and  remain  calmly  focused  on  their 
goals. 

Third  and  finally,  she  discusses  what  she  calls,  "unlikely  coalitions  of  justice-seeking 
friends."  She  offers  some  examples,  including  nuns  and  college  students  who  worked  together  to 
close  the  School  of  Americas,  the  US  military  training  facility  for  those  who  carry  out  counter- 
insurgency  work  abroad.  Furthermore,  she  highlights  the  anti-death  penalty  campaign  which 
includes  unusually  large  numbers  of  Quakers  and  Buddhists.  Moreover,  she  writes  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  the  people  working  together  are  unlikely  in  that  they  share  little  more  in  common 
than  a  commitment  to  an  important  social  issue.  "That,  it  turns  out,  is  enough." I6  Hunt  highlights 
one  of  the  key  focuses  of  this  thesis;  coalition-building.  So  many  key  contemporary  issues  are 
shared  across  activist  groups.  Queer  people  can  partner  with  heterosexual  groups.  Furthermore, 
Christian  groups  can  partner  with  non-Christian  groups.  Moreover,  feminist  groups  can  partner 
with  conservative  women's  groups.  The  possibilities  for  collaboration  are  endless  and  each  time 
one  group  partners  with  another  group,  the  opportunity  for  successful  policy  change  is  increased. 

At  the  end  of  her  article,  Hunt  makes  some  important  observations.  First,  she  says  that  the 
majority  of  theo-political  activists  are  women  who  make  social  justice  a  priority  because  they 
and  their  children  will  suffer  if  they  do  not.  This  is  an  interesting  claim  about  a  situation  that  I 
believe  is  changing.  As  movements  against  worker  rights  gain  popularity  around  the  United 
States,  men  are  becoming  theo-political  activists  because  their  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  their 
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families  depend  on  it.  Queer  people  of  all  genders  are  becoming  theo-activists  as  they 
experience  God's  inclusive  love  at  the  same  time  that  states  pass  laws  and  constitutional 
amendments  barring  them  from  equality  and  justice.  Children  who  are  raised  by  male  parents  are 
seeing  their  fathers  join  in  movements  that  protect  them  from  bullying  and  mistreatment  and 
even  protect  their  right  to  remain  in  their  loving  families.  While  it  is  true  that  women  are  strong 
members  of  the  theo-political  activist  community,  more  men  are  being  drawn  into  the  movement. 

Hunt  says  women  begin  forming  relationships  because  of  their  children  and  they  often 
become  friends,  which  gives  them  a  strong  basis  for  ongoing  work.  The  same  is  true  of  men  who 
are  involved  in  the  lives  of  their  children  and  their  activities  in  the  community.  One  other 
addition  I  would  offer  within  Hunt's  framework  is  the  inclusion  of  male  feminist  theo-political 
activists.  While  I  do  not  seek  to  replace  any  woman's  voice,  I  am  a  fully  committed  ally. 
Coalition  building  is  always  important.  Hunt  concludes  that  feminist  theo-politics  is  not  a  cure- 
all  for  social  ills,  nor  is  it  a  completely  unique  approach.  However,  "teamed  with  the  efforts  of 
other  justice-seekers,  feminists  engaged  in  theo-political  work  bring  an  important  dimension  to 
the  table.  We  will  only  understand  just  how  important,  or,  for  that  matter,  unimportant  it  is  when 
we  see  what  our  daughters  do  in  this  regard." 

The  work  of  Mary  Hunt  is  making  an  impact  on  theology  and  in  the  public  arena.  She 
encourages  collaboration  by  participants  in  multiple  movements  committed  to  social  change. 
She  encourages  the  use  of  the  familiar  as  a  foundation  for  working  together;  familiar  language, 
familiar  ritual,  familiar/shared  concerns.  She  encourages  faith-based  public  policy  workers  to 
come  together  through  honest  relationships,  through  friendships  and  out  of  concern  for  another. 
Her  writing  and  her  teaching  inspires  faith-based  activists  to  work  for  the  good  of  all  people 
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while  working  for  their  own  equality.  Concern  for  children  and  for  future  generations  combined 
with  our  own  commitment  to  equality  and  justice  for  all  people  is  the  fuel  that  keeps  diverse 
people  of  faith  engaged  for  positive  change  in  the  public  policy  arena. 

Kelly  Brown  Douglas  is  both  a  theologian  and  an  Episcopal  Priest.  In  1985,  she  became 
the  first  black  woman  to  be  ordained  as  an  Episcopal  Priest  in  the  Southern  Ohio  Diocese. 
Essence  Magazine  calls  her  one  of  the  country's  most  distinguished  religious  thinkers,  teachers, 
ministers  and  counselors.  She  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  womanist  theology.  Her  activism  for 
change  within  the  black  church  is  remarkable.  Furthermore,  her  theological  scholarship  provides 
potential  faith-based  activists  needed  material  for  spiritual  reflection  on  their  work. 

Douglas  presented  the  John  Boswell  lecture  at  the  Pacific  School  of  Religion  Center  for 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Studies  on  April  30,  2010.      During  that  lecture  she  had  much  to  say  about  the 
difficulties  faced  by  the  black  church.  She  begins  by  stating  that  no  single  entity  can  be 
described  as  the  black  church.  Her  point  is  valid.  There  are  many  forms  of  black  church  alive  in 
communities  today.  These  include  black  Pentecostal  churches,  predominantly  black  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  churches,  many  forms  of  black  Baptist  churches,  many  forms  of  black 
Methodist/Episcopal  and  a  very  large  variety  of  black  independent  churches.  None  of  these 
alone  can  be  identified  as  the  black  church  and  all  of  them  become  the  black  church  together. 
Douglas  says  that  the  black  church  is  a  diverse  grouping  of  churches  that  reflects  the  rich 
complexity  of  the  greater  black  community.  She  says  that  the  black  church  is  defined  by  its 
historical  and  social  cultural  significance. 
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She  begins  her  critique  by  stating  that  the  black  church  emerged  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
black  people's  resistance  to  white  people's  oppression,  best  evidenced  in  slavery.  While  slaves 
were  often  forced  to  outwardly  embrace  the  religion  of  their  masters,  it  was  not  possible  to  rob 
them  of  the  faith  practices  which  they  had  been  taught  and  continued  to  hold  in  their  spirits. 
Once  again,  the  prayers,  songs  and  conversations  of  their  faith  remained  meaningful  to  them 
even  while  being  forced  to  outwardly  embrace  white  people's  religion.1 

Douglas  offers  four  factors  that  contribute  to  the  significant  role  of  the  black  church  in 
black  communities.  First,  she  says  that  the  black  church  played  a  central  role  in  the  black 
struggle  of  life  and  freedom.  Even  when  slavery  had  officially  ended  in  the  United  States,  many 
blacks  continued  to  work  in  situations  where  they  were  all  but  owned  by  their  bosses  and 
endured  the  same  kinds  of  mistreatment  common  to  them  during  slavery;  violence,  sexual 
violence  and  unending  oppression.  When  slavery  ended,  the  real  life  situation  of  many  black 
people  still  did  not  change  much  at  all.  They  were  still  required  to  behave  as  if  they  belonged  to 
their  bosses,  while  working  under  brutal  conditions  of  heat  and  cold.  Furthermore,  they  faced 
real  threats  of  violence  including  beating,  whippings  and  even  lynching  if  they  displeased  their 
white  bosses.  Furthermore,  they  offered  up  both  themselves  and  their  families  when  they  tried  to 
claim  even  the  most  basic  rights  and  even  worse  when  they  tried  to  expand  them. 

As  a  child  of  the  1960's  I  remember  black  people  being  told  to  remember  their  place  and 
I  still  think  about  the  dividing  line  between  white  and  black  communities  in  Auburndale,  Florida, 
called  'Quarters  Street."  I  witnessed  black  children  abused  by  white  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  while  no  one  would  speak  up  for  them  or  try  to  stop  it.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  active  in 
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our  community,  often  burning  crosses  in  the  yards  of  people  who  supported  equality  and 
perpetuating  acts  of  violence  as  I  have  described  above.  The  demeaning  use  of  the  word,  "boy" 
with  black  men  was  common,  as  was  the  word  "nigger"  along  with  many  variations  on  the  term. 
During  times  like  this  the  black  church  was  often  the  only  place  where  these  black  people  found 
sanctuary,  encouragement  and  hope  for  a  better  day  when  real  freedom  would  finally  be 
experienced. 

The  second  factor  discussed  by  Douglas  is  that  the  black  church  was  one  of  the  most 
significant  influences  on  black  values.    These  include  values  like  a  strong  commitment  to  God, 
commitment  to  the  black  family  and  to  the  black  community.  Furthermore,  values  like  self 
discipline  and  self-respect  were  taught  by  the  black  church.  Moreover,  the  value  of  excellence 
was  taught;  excellence  in  work,  excellence  in  education,  and  excellence  in  every  aspect  of  one's 
life.  These  values  were  preached  and  taught  in  ways  that  made  them  important  to  black  people. 
At  the  same  time,  these  values  were  easily  misconstrued  and  used  against  black  people.  The 
value  of  work  as  misinterpreted  to  mean  black  workers  should  work  themselves  to  death  in 
cotton  fields  and  on  other  farms  while  they  got  back  little  in  return.  The  idea  that  one  should  be 
devoted  to  a  Master  God  was  grossly  applied  to  necessary  allegiance  to  a  boss  as  master  and 
therefore  worthy  of  almost  God-like  respect  and  fear.  The  theme  of  excellence  often  became  a 
mantra  of  doing  ones  best  for  the  boss  or  for  the  owner  of  the  farm  while  expecting  little  to 
nothing  in  return  for  it.  My  paternal  grandparents  started  out  as  sharecroppers,  too,  and  the 
primary  reason  they  started  out  and  didn't  remain  trapped  there  was  their  white  skin. 
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The  third  factor  discussed  by  Douglas  is  the  value  of  the  black  church  as  a  critical 
resource  of  black  well  being;  emotional,  physical  and  spiritual.      Congregants  were  taught  to  be 
proud  of  themselves  and  their  heritage,  including  that  of  their  homeland  and  that  they  could  draw 
emotional  strength  by  remembering  who  they  really  were.  Furthermore,  they  were  taught  the 
value  of  their  bodies  as  temples  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  were  taught  the  profound 
impact  on  all  aspects  of  their  lives  of  a  vital  spiritual  practice,  including  praying  and  singing  and 
the  ongoing  practice  of  spiritual  principles.  I  remember  Mable  Calloway,  who  was  a  proud 
member  of  the  Ward  Temple  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Bradenton,  Florida.  I  met 
her  when  she  came  to  be  the  primary  caregiver  for  my  partner's  father  who  was  ill.  Mable  was 
almost  seventy  years  old  by  the  time  she  entered  our  lives.  She  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
certified  nursing  assistant  at  the  local  hospital.  In  her  retirement  she  worked  for  a  home  health 
agency.  Mable  knew  about  oppression  and  discrimination  and  I  was  often  mesmerized  as  she 
shared  her  stories.  In  spite  of  all  her  difficulties,  Mable  would  sing  spirituals  and  hymns 
throughout  the  day.  She  invited  us  many  times  to  her  church  and  we  went.  She  sang  in  the  choir 
and  loved  it  when  I,  as  guest  minister,  would  sit  right  in  front  of  her  so  I  could  hear  her  singing. 
She  was  always  proud  of  her  work  and  of  her  family.  She  knew  that  she  was  a  somebody  in  her 
church  and  in  the  community.  Over  several  years,  Mable  came  part  of  our  family,  too,  and  as  her 
own  health  began  to  decline  we  would  visit  her  and  offer  assistance  in  taking  care  of  her  family. 
She  was  resolute  in  her  own  value  as  one  who  cared  about  other  people,  who  made  important 
contributions  to  her  community  and  as  one  who  was  deeply  loved  by  God.  Mable  and  countless 
others  like  her  learned  about  that  value  in  her  church.  Furthermore,  she  held  on  to  her  own  sense 
of  worth  because  she  learned  it  over  and  over  again  while  singing  in  the  choir  at  Ward  Temple 
AME. 
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The  fourth  factor  she  discusses  is  the  important  role  the  black  church  has  had  in  teaching 
moral  value.  The  black  church  often  defined  for  its  congregants  the  difference  between  good  and 
evil.  Furthermore,  it  taught  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Moreover  it  taught  which 
behaviors  were  okay  and  which  ones  were  not.  If  the  black  church  has  a  significant  concern,  it 
must  be  about  the  way  it  relates  to  people  who  do  not  fall  within  its  traditional  moral  norms. 
Because  of  these  factors  combined,  says  Douglas,  the  significance  of  the  black  church  on  black 
people  and  black  life  is  undeniable. 

According  to  Douglas,  the  black  church  has  some  serious  issues  to  address.  She  suggests 
that  the  black  church's  views  of  sexuality  are  extremely  problematic,  particularly  when  it  comes 
to  homoerotic  sexuality.  She  says  this  is  evidenced  by  the  black  church's  absolute  failure  in  its 
response  to  HIV/AIDS.24  I  have  witnessed  these  misguided  statements  about  HIV/ AIDS  as  a 
'gay  disease'  and  as  God's  judgment  on  gay  people.  Statements  like  these  contributed  to  the 
marginalization  of  gay  people.  Further,  these  attitudes  and  statements  contributed  to  gay  people 
being  blamed  for  the  disease  from  which  they  suffered.  In  addition,  these  attitudes  contributed  to 
the  perception  of  gay  bodies  as  dirty  bodies.  They  appeared  to  affirm  people's  fears  of  touching 
gay  people,  hugging  them,  kissing  them,  sharing  intimacy  with  them  because  of  irrational  fears 
perpetrated  by  black  clergy  and  others  who  blamed  gay  people  for  what  was  happening  to  them 
rather  than  offering  supportive  ministry  to  them.  I  remember  the  early  years  of  the  HIV/AIDS 
epidemic  when  the  best  we  could  find  after  the  death  of  a  person  with  HIV/AIDS  was  a  funeral 
director  who  would  put  their  bodies  in  body  bags  and  pour  embalming  fluid  over  them  just 
before  zipping  them  up  in  the  bags.  Stating  that  gay  bodies  are  sinful  and  dirty  contributes  to  the 
notion  that  gay  bodies  are,  therefore,  not  worthy  of  equality  and  justice  and  not  even  worthy  of  a 
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proper  funeral,  memorial  service  or  burial.  Moreover,  black  clergy  and  black  church  leaders 
accused  the  queer  community  of  hijacking  the  term  'civil  rights,'  from  African  Americans.  Not 
long  ago,  I  was  told  by  a  white  female  City  Commissioner  in  Orlando,  Florida  that  her  black 
constituents  said  that  queer  people  had  no  business  piggybacking  onto  their  civil  rights 
movement,  and  that  they  did  not  want  to  be  associated  with  queer  people,  that  they  did  not  want 
to  form  coalitions  with  us  and  that  they  wanted  to  protect  their  own  sense  of  newfound  equality 
by  prohibiting  access  to  it  by  queer  people.  I  must  also  add  that  this  is  an  example  of  what  can 
happen  when  a  voice  far  outside  of  a  movement  tries  to  speak  for  that  movement. 

Douglas  says  at  least  seventy  percent  of  black  people  supported  California's  anti-gay 
Proposition  eight,  in  the  2008  election,  giving  evidence  to  the  depth  of  their  commitment  to 
excluding  LGBT  people  from  the  benefits  of  equality  and  justice.  Finally,  Douglas  says  this  sort 
of  behavior  offers  a  moment  of  insight  into  what  is  going  wrong  in  the  black  church,  and  a 
moment  of  insight  into  the  importance  of  her  work  as  a  member  of  it.  It  also  offers  insight  for  the 
community  of  faith-based  public  policy  activists  about  the  work  we  still  need  to  accomplish 

if 

within  our  own  ecumenical  settings. 

Douglas  says  that  black  people  share  in  common  the  experience  of  being  put  on  the  shelf 
after  lifetimes  of  living  on  the  edges.  She  reports  stories  of  black  people  who  have  shared  the 
experience  of  sharecropping  and  working  as  migrant  workers  for  a  hand-to-mouth  existence. 
Furthermore,  she  talks  about  black  people  who,  after  working  this  way,  find  themselves  sitting  at 
home  waiting  for  government  checks,  and  their  experience  when  the  'pink  slip'  comes  telling 
them  their  government  checks  will  be  coming  no  more.  These  people's  lives  have  been  tools  of 
an  overwhelmingly  white  economy  to  which  they  have  had  no  access.  These  workers  are  not 
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impressed  when  their  leaders  make  compromises  with  white  power  brokers.  These  compromises 
often  mean  that  blackness  and  poverty  will  continue  to  be  intertwined  and  that  black  people  will 
continue  to  serve,  against  their  will,  as  tools  to  promote  the  comfort  of  white  people.  The  word 
of  hope  here  is  that  their  black  bodies  always  stand  in  evidence  to  black  people's  opposition  to 
an  economy  that  is  ashamed  of  them  and  of  their  very  existence.  Douglas  offers  an  effective 
metaphor  when  she  says,  "The  church  labels  the  blues  as  the  devil's  music.  It  is  unwelcome  and 
so  are  the  people  who  continue  to  sing  it.  The  message  is  that  blues  bodies  are  not  offered 
mercy;  rather  they  are  judged  and  criticized."'     Bodies  that  are  fully  human  and  fully  spiritual 
are  challenging  to  the  black  church. 

Douglas  says  that  black  church  sanctions  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  it  to  accept 
blues  bodies  because  they  are  invariably  sensuous  bodies.  In  doing  so,  the  black  church 
contributes  to  the  perpetuation  of  classism  by  rejecting  those  who  cannot  comply  with  its 
standards.  Furthermore  the  black  church  becomes,  for  the  rejected,  a  place  of  judgment  rather 
than  a  place  of  refuge.  It  perpetuates  abuse  and  violence,  including  acts  of  spiritual  violence.  It 
becomes  a  place  where  congregants  are  beaten  down  rather  than  being  built  up.  Moreover,  these 
acts  can  be  seen  as  acts  of  violence  against  the  very  people  who  need  a  refuge  from  it.  These 
behaviors  contribute  to  the  ongoing  oppression  of  those  who  come  seeking  liberation  from 
oppression.  The  rejected  are  diminished  by  acts  of  violence  that  exclude  a  class  of  people  that 
does  not  fit  in  because  of  their  own  rejection  of  what  Douglas  calls  hyper-proper  narratives  of 
sexuality  and  behavior. 
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Finally,  when  black  churches  exhibit  this  kind  of  behavior,  they  become  part  of  a  culture 
that  embraces  an  adherence  to  the  standards  of  the  dominant  cultural  group,  in  this  case,  white 
society.  When  that  happens,  those  for  whom  the  black  church  is  central  to  their  existence  are 
once  again  bound  up  rather  than  experiencing  the  freedom  they  seek  and  deserve.  Women  are 
excluded  because  they  are  perceived  as  temptations  to  men.  Furthermore,  men  are  excluded 
because  they  are  driven  by  their  animalistic  sensual  desires.  Moreover,  queer  people  are  rejected 
because  of  their  tendencies  toward  promiscuity.  She  says  that  the  overwhelming  majorities  of 
people  join  the  ranks  of  the  rejected  to  the  point  that  a  new  class  of  people  is  formed  of  those 
who  are  not  respected,  not  embraces  and  not  included,  and  are  therefore  rejected. 

Douglas  offers  some  recommendations  for  the  black  church  to  recover  from  these  old 
norms.  First,  she  begins  by  suggesting  that  sexuality  is  not  an  impediment  to  life.  She  suggests 
that  it  can  actually  become  a  tool  for  grasping  life's  truths.  Sexuality  proclaims  the  necessity  of 
being  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  one's  body  and  moves  us  from  a  place  of  shame  to  a  place  of 
ultimacy.  So  that  when  we  come  to  healthy  understanding  of  sexuality,  it  can  then  be  embraced 
as  a  central  factor  in  our  human  existence.  Acceptance  of  one's  sexuality  offers  a  person  the 
ability  to  live  out  sexuality  in  normal  and  healthy  ways,  while  sexual  repression  and  denial  often 
contribute  to  acting  out  in  sexually  and  morally  inappropriate  ways  including  sexual  violence, 
child  abuse  and  high  risk  sexual  behaviors. 

Douglas  says  that  black  church  stands  at  a  historic  crossroads  in  its  approach  to  sexuality. 
She  says,  "Sexuality  must  be  rescued  from  taboo  space  within  the  black  church."    She  reminds 
us  of  the  traditional  belief  of  the  black  church  that  all  life  is  sacred,  and  that  within  that  context 
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there  are  no  'either/or'  choices.  Being  human  involves  both  a  body  and  a  soul,  neither  of  which 
can  be  separated  from  the  other.  Body  and  soul  must  be  seen  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  to  the  other  and  not  in  opposition  to  one  another.  Saved  bodies  are  both  saved  and 
sexual;  all  part  of  one  reality.  Sexuality  is  part  of  divinely  created  human  experience  and  cannot 
be  separated  and  locked  up  in  a  closet,  just  as  God  is  viewed  as  a  united,  unified  God  that  cannot 
be  divided  against  God's  self.  If  we  believe,  as  we  say  we  do,  in  an  omniscient  God,  we  must 
accept  the  fact  that  God  knew  what  God  was  doing  when  human  bodies  were  made  fully  capable 
of  sexual  and  spiritual  function.  Human  bodies  are  sacred  bodies.  Douglas  says,  "Through  them 
Jesus  touches  lepers,  reaches  out  to  (oppressed)  women  and  accepts  bodies  that  have  otherwise 
been  rejected.  Human  bodies  allow  other  human  bodies  to  accept  their  divine  worth."30 

Second,  Douglas  recommends  that  the  church  embrace  the  value  of  play.  The  black 
church  often  rejects  play  as  a  waste  of  time.  However,  according  to  Douglas,  play  transcends  the 
limits  of  oppression.  Even  slaves  engaged  in  play  and  thereby  showed  that  they  were  deep- 
thinking  people  with  good  imaginations  and  that  they  could  indeed  think  beyond  the  otherwise 
limiting  circumstances  of  their  lives.  The  overwhelming  societal  expectations  around  work  rob 
us  of  the  opportunity  to  recreate  ourselves  through  play.  The  increased  value  placed  on  those 
who  work  long  and  hard  every  day,  robs  us  of  the  opportunity  to  play,  to  spend  time  with  our 
families  and  to  experience  God  in  less  stressful  situations.  The  ability  to  play  showed  that  slaves 
were  more  than  beasts  of  labor.  Douglas  says  that  play  is  subversive  and  is  therefore  divine 
activity.  "Play  turns  evil  on  its  head  and  renders  it  powerless,"  she  says.       She  says  that  play 
affirms  the  humanity  and  therefore  the  sanctity  of  human  lives.  She  reminds  us  that  Jesus  used 
playfulness  in  the  parables  to  subvert  the  power  of  evil.  She  says,  "Play  climaxes  in  the 
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resurrection  when  we  see  Jesus  playing  a  game  of  'now  you  see  me;  now  you  don't!"  She 
powerfully  challenges  the  black  church  and  all  of  us  to  make  room  for  play,  to  embrace  it  and  to 
value  it  as  an  activity  that  reveals  both  the  humanity  and  the  divinity  of  those  who  participate  in 
it. 

Third  and  finally,  Douglas  warns  that  if  the  black  church  turns  back  at  this  important 
crossroads,  it  will  be  as  if,  "the  black  church  has  made  a  pact  by  not  stepping  into  it.  It  will  be  as 
if  the  black  church  has  made  devilish  pact  with  white  Protestantism,  trading  African  heritage  in 
order  to  be  accepted  by  white  society."     She  says  the  sacredness  of  all  people  must  be 
recognized;  body  and  soul.  She  says  that  what  is  going  on  is  a  challenge  to  the  black  church's 
effectiveness  in  saving  bodies.  "If  the  black  church  is  to  be  liberating  and  life  affirming  for  all 
black  people,  then  the  black  church  must  be  black  and  blue."     That  message  is  important  to  all 
people  of  faith  and  to  all  who  seek  to  apply  their  faith  through  public  policy  activism,  that  if  we 
are  to  be  liberating  and  life  affirming  for  all  people,  then  we  must  embrace  bodies  that  are  fully 
human  and  fully  spirit. 

Kelly  Brown  Douglas  is  one  of  the  foremost  womanist  voices  in  the  black  church.  Her 
activism  extends  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  classroom  and  the  lecture  hall  and  to  the  printed  page. 
Through  her  work  she  encourages  all  the  oppressed;  women,  queer  people,  and  those  who  sing 
the  blues  to  join  together  in  a  movement  that  will  lead  the  church  to  a  place  of  acceptance  of 
bodies  that  are  fully  human,  fully  sexual  and  fully  divine.  She  inspires  her  colleagues  as  well  as 
her  students  to  embrace  diversity  and  to  work  in  coalition  to  make  safe  and  affirming  places  for 
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those  who  refuse  to  sell  out  their  heritage  for  a  moment  of  acceptance  in  hyper-proper  white 
society. 

Yvette  Flunder  is  Bishop  of  an  interdenominational  church  and  movement  known  as  The 
Fellowship.  Flunder  earned  her  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Pacific  School  of  Religion  in 
Berkley  California.  She  earned  her  Doctor  of  Ministry  degree  from  San  Francisco  Theological 
Seminary,  in  San  Anselmo,  California.  She  founded  the  City  of  Refuge  Community  Church 
UCC  in  1991  with  plans  to  unite  a  gospel  ministry  with  a  social  ministry.  Offering  a  message  of 
action,  City  of  Refuge  experienced  steady  growth  in  both  numbers  and  spirit  while  celebrating 
the  radically  inclusive  love  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Flunder  is  a  native  of  San  Francisco  and  is  a  third  generation  preacher  with  roots  in  the 
Church  of  God  in  Christ.  She  was  initially  licensed  and  later  ordained  in  the  Church  of  God  in 
Christ  by  Bishop  Walter  Hawkins.  She  served  as  his  Associate  Pastor  and  Administrator  at  the 
Oakland-based  Love  Center  Church.  Flunder  is  also  an  ordained  minister  in  the  United  Church 
of  Christ  and  in  Metropolitan  Community  Churches.  In  June,  2003,  she  was  consecrated 
Presiding  Bishop  of  Refuge  Ministries/Fellowship,  a  multi-denominational  fellowship  of  more 
than  fifty  primarily  African  American  Christian  leaders  and  laity  representing  churches  and  faith- 
based  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Africa.34  Flunder  is  a  committed  and 
widely  respected  leader  who  stands  for  ecumenical  witness  in  public  policy. 

In  response  to  the  needs  caused  by  the  HIV/AIDS  epidemic,  Flunder  and  her  staff  opened 
Hazard-Ashley  House  and  Walker  House  in  Oakland.  In  addition,  they  opened  Restoration 
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House  in  San  Francisco,  through  the  not-for-profit  Ark  of  Refuge,  Inc.  Restoration  House  is  a 
dual  diagnosis  residential  treatment  program  for  African  American  women.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  San  Francisco  area  and  one  of  the  first  to  specifically  address  the  needs  of  black 
people  affected  by  HIV/AIDS.  Flunder  has  served  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Ark  of  Refuge, 
Inc.,  and  as  a  consultant  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  Furthermore,  she  has 
served  as  a  consultant  to  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Health  Brain  Trust  and  to  the 
Department  of  Human  Service.  Moreover,  she  has  served  as  chair  of  the  Social  Justice 
Commission  for  the  World  Bishop's  Council  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Justice  and  Witness  Ministry  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ.3f   She  has  taken  her  faith-based 
activism  from  her  local  community  to  Washington,  DC,  and  all  around  the  world. 

Flunder  preached  at  the  General  Conference  of  Metropolitan  Community  Churches  in 
Acapulco,  Mexico  on  June  28,  2010.  Her  sermon  was  called,  "Imagine  Emerging"  She  began  by 
stating  that  the  Christian  community  is  called  to  be  united  so  the  world  will  know  and  come  to 
believe  that  God  loves  the  entire  world.  She  reminded  congregants  of  the  gospel  admonition  that 
only  by  our  love  can  the  world  know  that  we  are  Christ's  disciples.    This  is  the  core  value  of  the 
church  and  movement  that  she  leads;  radical  inclusion  evidenced  by  radical  love.  I  concur  with 
her.  When  we  experience  the  inclusive  love  of  God  it  changes  our  lives  in  such  powerful  ways 
that  we  are  led  to  love  people  regardless  of  their  circumstances  and  regardless  of  what  sets  them 
apart  from  our  own  experience. 

Flunder  preached  that  God  calls  us  to  be  connected  to  God  and  to  each  other. 
Furthermore,  she  says  that  unity  and  love  serve  the  same  purpose;  to  let  the  world  know  about 
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the  important  message  that  God  loves  all  of  us  and  that  the  unity  of  Christ  begins  with  peace 
between  people.  This  includes  unity  among  people  with  different  experiences,  different  paths 
and  from  different  cultures.  She  highlights  the  need  for  coalition  building  and  for  sharing  issues 
and  for  working  together  for  changes  that  benefit  the  largest  number  of  people.  Moreover,  she 
explains  that  culture  is  often  inexplicable,  that  it  is  something  that  people  have  always  had  and 
that  it  can  be  extremely  difficult  to  articulate  with  words.  Flunder  joins  with  other  voices  that  call 
us  to  find  language  to  articulate  what  we  experience  in  ways  that  these  experiences  can  be 
discussed  positively.    She  says  that  culture  includes  experiences  and  sub-experiences,  texts  and 
subtexts,  and  languages  and  sub-languages.  Still  she  says,  "God  calls  us,  all  of  us,  into  unity."' 
Culture  defines  the  ways  we  do  what  we  do  and  the  fact  remains  that  successful  faith-based 
advocates  must  find  ways  to  appropriately  discuss  these  experiences. 

It  is  common  for  people  of  faith  to  experience  many  differences.  Each  of  our  faith 
communities  has  its  own  unique  experiences.  These  can  include  the  style  of  music  and 
preaching,  the  ways  we  pray,  and  the  symbols  we  use  in  our  houses  of  worship.  Furthermore, 
each  faith  community  establishes  its  own  path  toward  unity  with  the  divine.  Some  pray  all  night, 
some  hold  extremely  long  services  of  worship,  and  others  focus  on  the  message  of  a  social 
gospel.  Moreover,  even  within  one  faith-based  community,  congregants  come  from  different 
cultures,  different  socio-economic  environments,  and  different  levels  of  education,  and  different 
family  traditions  that  contribute  to  a  variety  of  cultures.  Finally,  however,  it  is  possible  people 
representing  these  vastly  diverse  paths  to  experience  unity  together  in  ways  that  celebrate  each 
group's  unique  contribution  to  work  that  is  good  for  the  largest  number  of  people. 
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Flunder  says  that  unity  is  sometimes  best  demonstrated  in  our  love  for  each  other,  even 
when  we  disagree.  Competition  is  common  among  groups  that  engage  in  public  policy  activism. 
Many  compete  for  the  same  funding,  they  seek  to  attract  volunteers  from  the  same  pool  and 
media  attention  is  highly  valued.  These  facts  further  highlight  the  need  for  groups  to  work 
together  in  solidarity  to  accomplish  the  overlapping  goals,  and  at  times  the  specific  goal  of  one 
allied  group.  Flunder  suggests  that  we  are  hard  pressed  to  demand  unity  from  the  world  if  we  are 
not  working  on  it  ourselves.  She  says,  "Our  actions  and  our  ideals  have  got  to  stop  fighting 
against  each  other."38 

Flunder  preaches  about  the  true  nature  of  the  callings  we  experience  as  people  of  faith. 
She  says  our  work  is  to  strengthen  access  to  services  by  those  who  have  been  affected  by  this 
economy.  Economic  issues  are  boundary-crossing  issues.  When  a  downturn  in  the  economy  is 
experienced,  it  is  often  people  on  the  edges  of  society  that  suffer  the  most.     For  example,  when 
jobs  are  cut,  it  is  the  lower  level  workers  who  suffer  first  and  suffer  most.  Many  of  them  work 
every  day  just  to  make  ends  meet  so  that  missing  one  pay  check  can  bring  their  own  economies 
crumbling.  When  attempts  to  deny  women  access  to  healthcare,  like  the  recent  ones  in  the 
United  States,  not  only  do  women  suffer,  but  their  children  and  their  whole  families  suffer  with 
them.  These  shifts  in  public  policy  impact  people  regardless  of  the  factors  that  set  them  apart, 
and  offer  activists  an  opportunity  to  work  together  for  the  common  good.  Furthermore,  our  work 
is  to  stop  the  export  of  hatred,  often  funded  by  the  religious  right  in  this  country,  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 
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Flunder  preaches  that  working  together  in  Washington,  D.C.  around  legislation  that 
affects  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  all  people;  "That  is  our  job,  and  we  won't  do  it  right  unless  we 
do  it  together."4    She  suggests  that  people  of  faith  want  things  to  be  the  way  they  are  supposed 
to  be  and  she  reminds  us  that  Jesus  was  about  taking  care  of  people  and  not  about  preserving 
institutions.  She  warns  us  about  the  dangers  that  come  when  we  have  lived  long  enough  as 
organizations  that  we  spend  more  time  organizing  the  organization  than  we  do  living  into  the 
organization's  mission  to  help  people.  Organizations  who  dedicate  the  majority  of  their  time 
fundraising  to  keep  the  organization  in  business  are  examples  of  the  unfortunate  shift  in 
priorities.  "Unity  requires  real  work,"  she  says.41 

Finally,  Flunder  says  the  only  way  for  the  black  church  and  other  communities  of  faith  to 
maintain  unity  is  to  first  find  unity  with  God.4  This  point  takes  us  back  to  the  idea  that  God  is 
capable  of  being  God  for  many  types  of  people;  male,  female,  transgendered,  heterosexual, 
homosexual  and  all.  She  highlights  our  need  to  embrace  the  God  of  all  people  without  placing 
limits  on  what  we  are  willing  to  accept  from  God.  Furthermore,  she  says  that  we  cannot 
establish  this  kind  of  unity  amongst  ourselves  without  knowing  God  and  the  love  of  God.  It  is, 
after  all,  that  life  changing  and  radical  experience  of  God's  all  inclusive  love  that  motivate  us  to 
take  our  faith  into  the  public  arena.  However,  Flunder  warns  that  if  we  don't  love  each  other  we 
really  cannot  claim  to  know  God.  Love  is  a  prerequisite  for  those  who  claim  to  know  God  and 
even  more  for  those  who  claim  to  speak  on  God's  behalf.43  At  the  end  of  this  part  of  her  sermon, 
Flunder  says  that  the  prerequisite  for  experiencing  unity  in  communities  of  faith  is  knowing  God. 
She  says,  "Before  you  do  anything,  get  to  know  God.  Strife,  wrangling  and  division  are 
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stumbling  blocks  to  our  work.  We  need  a  'Save  Jesus'  campaign  right  now  more  than  we  need  a 
'Jesus  Saves'  campaign.     Whenever  we  claim  to  do  the  work  of  faith-based  activism,  it  is 
important  each  one  to  get  to  know  God,  to  think  about  God,  to  study  God  and  about  God  and  to 
compare  our  own  activist  priorities  with  our  experience  of  what  is  important  to  God. 

In  the  final  section  of  her  sermon,  Flunder  compares  the  need  for  unity  to  the  human 
body's  need  for  its  skin.  She  explains  that  the  skin  is  what  holds  the  human  body  together.  It 
holds  all  the  body's  parts  in  place  so  they  can  do  their  part  to  keep  the  body  alive  and  working 
properly.  Skin  shifts  and  changes  and  grows  with  age.  It  faithfully  self-perpetuates  and  it  knows 
when  to  shift  responsibility  by  replacing  itself.  Skin  knows  when  to  stretch  to  accommodate 
babies  and  to  make  room  for  a  new  generation.  Flunder  says  unity  is  like  that,  too.  She  says, 

"Our  diversity  is  held  together  by  our  unity  of  purpose.  Autonomy  and  covenant  need  to 
kiss  each  other.  We  need  both  of  them.  Our  desire  for  unity  makes  us  think  through  how 
we  treat  each  other.  It  makes  us  pay  attention  to  where  the  greatest  needs  are.  It  is 
colorless  and  genderless  and  it  celebrates  our  differences  while  it  holds  us  together. 
Unity  is  the  largest  organ  in  the  body  of  Christ.  It  makes  room  for  new  babies  and  for  the 
experiences  of  new  generations  while  it  holds  the  body  together."45 

Based  on  the  life  and  work  of  Yvette  Flunder  I  say  that  if  the  body  of  Christ  is  to  fulfill  its 
mission  to  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  people  in  faith-based  communities  and  in  public 
policy,  unity  is  what  it  needs  most  of  all.  Unity  is  the  skin  that  binds  us  together. 

The  work  and  ministry  of  Yvette  Flunder  stands  as  an  example  to  people  of  faith  that 
experience  a  desire  to  do  public  policy  work.  Being  present  with  her  in  moments  of  activism  is 
remarkable  because  of  the  deep  presence  of  Spirit  in  her  words,  the  gentle  strength  of  her 
presentation,  and  her  overwhelming  determination.  She  has  inspired  many  black  people  of  faith 
to  engage  in  public  policy  actions  in  Washington,  DC,  and  in  their  local  communities.  She 


44lbid. 
45lbid. 
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challenges  the  heteronormative,  sexist  and  homophobic  stances  of  the  traditional  black  church 
while  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  level  of  relationship  with  its  leaders.  She  serves  as  pastor  to 
many  who  leave  those  traditional  churches  while  coming  out  as  queer  people.  She  demonstrates 
her  commitment  to  unity  through  her  ongoing  work  to  build  mutually  supportive  relationships 
between  The  Fellowship,  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  Metropolitan  Community  Churches. 

In  this  chapter,  I  have  discussed  the  powerfully  positive  contributions  of  women  to  both 
faith-based  organizations  and  to  the  work  of  public  policy  change.  Through  their  commitment  to 
social  justice  as  evidence  of  their  faith  our  world  is  improving.  African  American  women  are  no 
longer  left  out  of  theologies  written  by  men  who  are  too  sexist  and  women  who  are  too  racist  to 
include  them.  Women  are  breaking  through  the  glass  ceilings  imposed  on  them  by  systems  that 
support  patriarchal  privilege  and  support  it  on  the  backs  of  those  excluded  by  it.  Women  are 
becoming  experts  at  coalition  building  by  embracing  social  justice  issues  that  impact  widely 
diverse  communities  of  God's  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  is  left  to  be  done  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  have  come  this  far  by  the  faith  and  through  the  example  of  these  committed 
women  of  faith  whose  ecumenical  witness  makes  a  difference  in  public  policy. 
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Chapter  Three  -  The  African  American  Church  and  Spiritual  Activism 

It  is  impossible  for  a  white  male  southerner  to  understand  or  comprehend  the  experience 
of  the  multiple  ways  people  of  my  racial  background  have  contributed  and  still  contribute  to 
oppression  of  and  discrimination  against  our  African  American  sisters  and  brothers.    I  also  carry 
a  sense  of  frustration  because  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  trying  to  bring  varied  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  together.  Finally,  I  write  with  a  great  sense  of  hope,  knowing  that  we  can  provide 
strong  voices  for  change  within  diverse  communities  of  faith  and  in  the  public  arena  when  we 
witness  together  in  solidarity. 

The  website  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  provides  the  following  information.  "On  the 
evening  of  April  4,  1968,  while  standing  on  the  balcony  of  his  motel  room  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  he  was  to  lead  a  protest  march  in  sympathy  with  striking  garbage  workers  of 
that  city,  (The  Reverend  Doctor  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.)  was  assassinated." 

In  1954,  King  became  pastor  of  the  Dexter  Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  Montgomery, 
Alabama.  A  committed  worker  for  civil  rights  for  members  of  his  race,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.  In 
1955,  he  became  the  leader  of  the  first  great  black  nonviolent  prolonged  mass  political  action  of 
contemporary  times  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott.  The  boycott 
lasted  382  days  and  on  December  21,  1956,  after  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
declared  the  laws  requiring  segregation  on  buses  unconstitutional,  blacks  and  whites  rode  buses 


In  relation  to  African  Americans,  my  racial  background  is  'white,'  in  the  construction  of  power  in  the 
United  States. 

~  The  Nobel  Peace  Prize  1964  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
http://nobelprize.org/nobelj3rizes/peace/laureates/1964/king.html  (accessed  March  4,  201 1). 
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together  as  equals.  During  the  boycott,  King  was  arrested,  his  home  was  bombed  and  he  was  the 
victim  of  personal  abuse.  He  still  emerged  as  a  first  rank  black  leader. 

In  1957,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference,  an 
organization  that  was  formed  to  provide  new  leadership  to  the  burgeoning  civil  rights  movement. 
Adopting  ideals  for  his  organization  from  Christianity  and  from  the  work  of  Gandhi,  King  spent 
the  next  eleven  years  traveling  the  country.  He  spoke  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  times  in 
places  where  injustice,  protest  and  action  were  occurring.  During  the  same  time,  he  authored  five 
books  and  numerous  articles.  He  also  led  a  massive  protest  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  that 
captured  the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  He  provided  what  he  called,  "a  coalition  of 
conscience",  and  wrote  his  now  famous  "Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail",  a  manifesto  of  the 
black  revolution.  He  organized  and  implemented  voter  registration  drive  in  Alabama  and  he 
directed  the  peaceful  march  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  on  Washington,  D.C., 
where  on  August  29,  1963,  he  delivered  his  "I  Have  a  Dream",  speech. 

He  met  with  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  later  campaigned  for  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  was  arrested  more  than  twenty  times  and  was  assaulted  at  least  four  times.  He  was 
awarded  five  honorary  doctorates  and  was  named  Man  of  the  Year  by  Time  Magazine  in  1963. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  the  youngest  person  ever  to  receive  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
When  he  was  notified  of  the  award,  he  announced  that  he  would  give  the  $54,123  to  further  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

During  a  1 998  speech  at  the  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Funds'  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  luncheon,  Coretta  Scott  King,  the  now  deceased  wife  of  Dr.  King,  spoke  about  her 
position  supporting  equality  for  lesbian  and  gay  people.  She  said, 
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"I  still  hear  people  say  that  I  should  not  be  talking  about  the  rights  of  lesbian  and  gay 
people  and  I  should  stick  to  the  issue  of  racial  justice...  But  I  hasten  to  remind  them  that 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  said,  'Injustice  anywhere  is  a  threat  to  justice  everywhere' ...  I 
appeal  to  everyone  who  believes  in  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  dream  to  make  room  at  the 
table  of  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  for  lesbian  and  gay  people." 

Furthermore,  she  said. 

We  are  all  tied  together  in  a  single  garment  of  destiny...  I  can  never  be  what  I  ought  to  be 
until  you  are  allowed  to  be  what  you  ought  to  be,"  she  said,  quoting  from  her  husband. 
"I've  always  felt  that  homophobic  attitudes  and  policies  were  unjust  and  unworthy  of  a 
free  society  and  must  be  opposed  by  all  Americans  who  believe  in  democracy." 

Moreover,  said  King, 

"Gays  and  lesbians  stood  up  for  civil  rights  in  Montgomery,  Selma,  in  Albany,  Georgia, 
and  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  and  many  other  campaigns  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
Many  of  these  courageous  men  and  women  were  fighting  for  my  freedom  at  a  time  when 
they  could  find  few  voices  for  their  own,  and  I  salute  their  contributions."3 

During  many  of  her  speeches  and  interviews,  Mrs.  King  indicated  her  strong  belief  that  if 
Dr.  King  were  still  alive,  he  would  include  equality  for  the  queer  community  in  his  overall  work 
toward  civil  rights  for  all  people.  King  became  the  symbolic  leader,  not  just  for  blacks,  but  for  all 
people  who  would  work  for  civil  rights  and  for  equality  and  justice  for  all  people  from  his  time 
forward.4 

King  exhibited  a  profound  faith  in  God.  His  experience  of  a  loving  and  inclusive  God 
convinced  him  that  public  issues  like  discrimination,  oppression  and  marginalization  had  to  be 
addressed.  For  generations  his  activism  has  stood  as  a  model  for  those  whose  faith  experience 
leads  them  to  challenge  societal  norms  and  public  policy  positions.  King  proved  that  when 
people  of  faith  work  together,  real  progress  can  be  made  both  inside  the  church  and  in  public 
policy. 


J  Coretta  Scott  King,  Twenty-fifth  anniversary  luncheon  for  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
March  24,  1988. 

"Martin  Luther  King  -  Biography,"  http://nobelprize.org/nobel_prizes/peace/laureates/1964/king-bio.html 
(accessed  October  25,  2010). 
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Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was  an  African  American  woman  of  faith  who  embraced  the  call  to 
work  for  change  in  the  public  policy  arena.  Born  October  6,  1917,  Fannie  Lou  Townsend  grew 
up  on  a  Mississippi  plantation  where  sharecropping  was  common.  By  the  age  often  she  was 
picking  cotton  at  much  the  same  rate  as  the  adults  on  the  plantation.  She  married  Perry  "Pap" 
Hamer  in  1942. 

After  attending  a  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  voter  registration 
meeting  held  in  1962  at  the  William  Chapel  Church  in  Ruleville,  Mississippi,  she  decided  that 
she  wanted  to  register  to  vote,  which  she  would  later  describe  as  an  attempt  to  become  a  first 
class  citizen.  When  questioned  about  the  dangers  involved  in  that  decision,  she  said,  "The  only 
thing  they  could  do  to  me  was  to  kill  me,  and  it  seemed  like  they'd  been  trying  to  do  that  a  little 
bit  at  a  time  ever  since  I  could  remember."5 

While  on  the  way  to  the  courthouse  for  their  registration  attempt,  several  of  Hamer' s 
friends  became  nervous.  She  tried  to  calm  them  by  singing  songs  like,  "This  Little  Light  of 
Mine  "  and  "Go,  Tell  it  on  the  Mountain.  "  As  a  result  of  their  courageous  acts,  Hamer  and  her 
friends  were  jailed  and  beaten.  Furthermore,  upon  returning  home  she  was  harshly  confronted 
first  by  her  children  and  then  by  her  husband.  Finally,  she  was  told  by  the  owner  of  the 
plantation  that  she  would  have  to  leave  because  Mississippi  was  not  ready  for  people  like  her. 

She  received  death  threats  and  was  even  shot  at  and  she  was  not  discouraged  from  her 
commitment  to  bring  about  change  for  her  people  and  others. 

Hamer  founded  the  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party  (MFDP)  in  1964.  With  the 
support  of  her  organization,  she  challenged  the  all-white  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National 


5  "SNCC  1960  -  1966:  Six  Years  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee," 
http://www.ibiblio.org/sncc/hamer.html  (accessed  March  4,  201 1). 
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Convention.  Speaking  in  front  of  the  credentials  committee,  she  described  the  personal  cost  to 
her  for  her  attempt  to  register  to  vote.  Furthermore,  she  described  the  atrocities  inflicted  on  those 
who  joined  in  that  action  with  her.  Finally,  she  delivered  her  now  famous  statement, 

"...if  the  Freedom  Democratic  Party  is  not  seated  now,  I  question  America.  Is  this 
America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  where  we  have  to  sleep  with  our 
telephones  off  the  hooks  because  our  lives  be  threatened  daily  because  we  want  to  live  as 
decent  human  beings  -  in  America?" 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  tried  to  keep  Hamer's  speech  off  the  air  by  making  a 
speech  of  his  own.  He  sent  powerful  representatives  to  negotiate  with  Hamer  and  the  NFDP, 
including  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  Walter  Mondale  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  They  offered  a 
compromise  that  two  members  of  the  MFDP  would  be  seated  as  non  voting  delegates.  When 
Senator  Humphrey  presented  the  compromise  deal,  he  urged  members  of  the  MFDP  to  agree  to  it 
saying  that  failure  to  do  so  could  impact  his  ability  to  get  his  name  on  the  election  ballot,  Hamer 
rebuked  him  sharply.  She  said, 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  position  is  more  important  than  four  hundred 
thousand  black  people's  lives?  Senator  Humphrey,  I  know  lots  of  people  in 
Mississippi  who  have  lost  their  jobs  trying  to  register  to  vote.  I  had  to  leave  the 
plantation  where  I  worked  in  Sunflower  County,  Mississippi.  Now  if  you  lose  this 
job  of  Vice-President  because  you  do  what  is  right,  because  you  help  the  MFDP, 
everything  will  be  all  right.  God  will  take  care  of  you.  But  if  you  take  [the 
nomination]  this  way,  why,  you  will  never  be  able  to  do  any  good  for  civil  rights, 
for  poor  people,  for  peace,  or  any  of  those  things  you  talk  about.  Senator 
Humphrey,  I'm  going  to  pray  to  Jesus  for  you."6 

Ultimately,  the  MFDP  rejected  the  compromise.  However,  the  debate  had  been  changed  forever. 
Finally,  the  Democratic  Party  adopted  a  clause  which  demanded  equality  of  representation  from 
their  states'  delegations  in  1968. 


"Fannie  Lou  Hamer  Quotes,"  http://womenshistory. about. com/od/civilrights/a/Fannie-Lou-Hamer- 
Quotes.htm  (accessed  March  4,  201 1). 
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Hamer  continued  her  work  in  Mississippi  for  the  MFDP  and  for  local  civil  rights  causes. 
She  ran  for  Congress  in  1964  and  in  1965.  Furthermore,  she  was  seated  as  a  member  of 
Mississippi's  delegation  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1968,  during  which  she 
became  an  outspoken  critic  of  the  Vietnam  War.  Moreover,  she  worked  on  a  variety  of  other 
projects  including  Head  Start  programs  and  the  Freedom  Farm  Cooperative  in  Sunflower 
County,  and  she  worked  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s  Poor  People's  Campaign. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  received  many  honors  for  her  work.     She  received  an  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Humanities  from  Tougaloo  College  and  Shaw  University.  Furthermore,  she 
received  honorary  degrees  from  Columbia  College  and  Howard  University.  She  was  honored 
with  the  National  Sojourner  Truth  Meritorious  Service  Award,  the  Paul  Robeson  Award  from 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority  and  the  Mary  Terrell  Award  for  Delta  Sigma  Theta,  Inc.  She  was 
inducted  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority.  She  was  inducted  into  the 
National  Women's  Hall  of  Fame  and  on  February  18,  1995,  the  United  States  Post  Office  in 
Ruleville,  Mississippi  was  named  in  her  honor. 

Fannie  Lou  Hamer  died  of  breast  cancer  on  March  14,  1977.  She  was  just  fifty-nine 
years  old.  She  is  buried  in  Ruleville,  Mississippi,  where  her  tombstone  reads,  "I  am  sick  and 
tired  of  being  sick  and  tired." 

The  awards  with  which  Fannie  Lou  Hamer  was  honored  are  important.  However  it  is 
her  example  that  is  most  important  of  all.  She  showed  that  a  woman  who  was  born  the 
grandchild  of  slaves  could  make  a  difference  in  her  world.  Furthermore,  while  still  working  as  a 
sharecropper  she  showed  that  a  seemingly  simple  courageous  act  like  registering  to  vote  could 


7  , 


'Fannie  Lou  Hamer,"  http://www.fannielouhamer.info/  (accessed  March  4,  201 1). 
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start  a  movement.  Moreover,  she  showed  the  importance  of  coalition  building.  With  her 
organization,  the  MFDP,  she  challenged  the  entire  Democratic  National  Party  to  embrace 
diversity,  to  open  up  its  processes  and  to  make  room  at  the  table  for  all  the  people  it  claimed  to 
represent.  Hamer  stands  as  a  role  model  for  people  of  faith  whose  personal  experience  of  God's 
love  leads  them  into  faith-based  public  policy  activism.  Her  life  clearly  shows  that  when  people 
of  faith  bring  their  witness  to  the  public  policy  arena,  positive  change  will  occur. 

Theologians  can  give  people  of  faith  needed  material  for  spiritual  reflection  that  both 
informs  them  and  engages  their  ecumenical  and  public  policy  activism.  James  H.  Cone,  Charles 
A.  Briggs  Distinguished  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  has 
provided  a  wealth  of  theological  resources  in  the  area  of  African  American  theology  which  can 
be  applied  to  African  American  spiritual  activism.  Cone  is  an  ordained  minister  in  the  African 
American  Episcopal  Church.  He  is  best  known  for  his  works  Black  Theology  &  Black  Power 
(1969)  and  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation  (1970)  .  His  other  books  include  God  of  the 
Oppressed  (1975)10,  Martin  &  Malcolm  &  America:  A  Dream  or  a  Nightmare?  (1991)11,  and 
Risks  of  Faith  (1999).     His  latest  research  focuses  on  "The  Cross  and  the  Lynching  Tree, 
exploring  the  theological  connections  between  the  two. 

In  his  preface  to  the  1970  edition  of  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation,  Cone  wrote, 

"It  is  my  contention  that  Christianity  is  essentially  a  religion  of  liberation... In  a 
society  where  persons  are  oppressed  because  they  are  black,  Christian  theology 
must  become  black  theology... it  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  this  book  is 


James  H.  Cone,  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis,  1997;  1989),  165. 

James  H.  Cone,  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation,  20th  anniversary  ed.  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books, 


1990),  214. 


10  James  H.  Cone,  God  of  the  Oppressed,  Rev  ed.  (Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1997),  257. 
James  H.  Cone,  Martin  &  Malcolm  &  America:  A  Dream  or  a  Nightmare  (N.Y.:  Orbis  Books, 


Maryknoll,  1991),  358. 


12 


James  H.  Cone,  Risks  of  Faith:  The  Emergence  of  a  Black  Theology  of  Liberation,  1968-1998  (Boston, 


Mass.:  Beacon  Press,  1999),  168. 

13  "James  H.  Cone"  http://www. utsnyc.edu/Page. aspx?pid=353  (accessed  October  25,  2010). 
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written  primarily  for  the  black  community,  not  for  whites.  Whites  may  read  it  and 
to  some  degree  render  an  intellectual  analysis  of  it,  but  an  authentic  understanding 
is  dependent  on  the  blackness  of  their  existence  in  the  world." 

By  the  time  he  wrote  the  preface  to  the  1986  edition  of  the  book,  he  had  developed 

several  concerns  about  his  original  approach.  He  says  that  he  wrote  with  such  passion  about 

black  theology  that  he  alienated  most  whites  and  some  blacks,  too.  He  admits  that  the  book  was 

often  rejected  as  "racism  in  reverse"  by  many  white  males,  particularly  theologians.  He  says 

many  white  theologians  wanted  to  debate  him  using  their  own  criteria  which  defined  the 

discipline  of  theology  in  the  light  of  the  problem  of  the  unbeliever  and  thus  unrelated  to  the 

problem  of  slavery  and  racism.  He  says  he  had  no  patience  for  people  who  expected  him  to 

remain  cool  and  calm  as  whites  played  their  racist  theological  games,  and  that  some  discussions 

with  white  theologians  degenerated  into  shouting  matches.15  Still  he  addressed  four  concerns. 

First,  he  was  completely  unaware  of  the  beginnings  of  liberation  theology  in  the  third  world, 

especially  in  Latin  America.  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  a  Peruvian  theologian  and  Dominican  Priest 

founded  the  modern  liberation  theology  movement  and  gave  it  that  name  in  1971.  Liberation 

theology  teaches  that  Jesus  can  best  be  followed  by  working  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  attempting  to 

free  them  from  unjust  economic  conditions.  Furthermore,  it  focuses  on  liberating  the  poor  from 

unjust  political  and  sociological  conditions.  The  work  of  Gutierrez  would  have  opened  Cone  up 

to  a  broader  world  view  of  oppression  than  his  own  North  American  and  European  focused 

education  had  offered  him.  Had  Cone  been  aware  of  Gutierrez  and  his  new  movement,  the 

opportunity  for  collaboration  might  have  been  realized.  Cone  and  Gutierrez  could  have 

developed  a  common  lexicon  that  would  have  helped  connect  people  of  faith  to  both  of  their 

movements.  Furthermore  the  two  leaders  could  have  developed  ways  to  encourage  people  of 
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faith  to  join  their  movements  by  presenting  the  information  to  them  in  the  familiar  contexts  of 
their  own  faith  communities.  Moreover,  both  leaders  would  have  benefitted  from  the  presence  of 
an  ally  with  whom  to  build  the  coalitions  they  would  need  to  further  both  of  their  movements. 

Second,  Cone  says  he  was  also  unaware  of  the  theme  of  liberation  theology  in  African- 
American  history  and  culture.    Third,  he  writes  that  he  did  not  have  time  to  do  the  research 
needed  to  present  a  balanced  perspective  of  the  problem  of  racism  in  America.  He  says  that  black 
women  and  children  were  being  shot  and  others  were  being  locked  up  for  their  attempts  to  live 
dignified  lives.  Furthermore,  others  were  being  locked  away  in  ghettos  and  dying  from  the 
impact  of  filth,  rats  and  dope.  All  of  this  brought  about  a  sense  of  urgency  for  him  to  speak  out 
about  something  other  than  "the  blonde  haired,  blue  eyed  Jesus  who  came  to  make  people  just 
like  him  that  most  white  preachers  were  talking  about."16 

Second,  Cone  was  concerned  about  alienating  most  whites.  He  also  states  that  the  most 
glaring  limitation  of  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation  was  to  be  receptive  to  the  problem  of 
sexism  in  the  black  community  and  society  as  a  whole.  Cone  writes, 

"Contrary  to  what  many  black  men  say  (especially  preachers),  sexism  is  not 
merely  a  problem  for  white  women.  Rather  it  is  a  problem  of  the  human 
condition.  It  destroys  the  family  and  society,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  persons 

1  7 

to  create  a  society  defined  by  God's  intention  for  humanity." 

In  Risks  of  Faith,  Cone  quotes  several  womanist  theologians  when  he  explores  the 

connection  between  racism  and  defilement  of  the  earth.  He  writes, 

"Connecting  racism  with  the  degradation  of  the  earth  is  a  much-needed  work  in 
the  African-American  community,  especially  in  black  liberation  theology  and  the 
black  churches.  Womanist  theologians  have  already  begun  this  important 
intellectual  work.  Delores  Williams  explores  a  'parallel  between  defilement  of 
black  women's  bodies'  and  the  exploitation  of  nature.    Emilie  Townes  views 
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'toxic    waste    landfills   in   African-American    communities'    as    'contemporary 

i  g 

versions  of  lynching  a  whole  people." 
The  comparisons  of  women's  bodies  to  the  degradation  of  the  earth,  particularly  to  'toxic  waste 
lands'  is  deeply  troubling.  However  when  one  considers  the  profound  abuse  of  particularly 
black  women's  bodies,  it  is  understandable.  This  includes  black  women  slaves  who  were 
required  to  take  care  of  their  masters'  houses  and  to  work  the  land  at  the  same  time. 
Furthermore,  it  includes  black  women  slaves  who  were  required  to  provide  for  the  sexual  desires 
of  their  husbands  and  their  masters.  Moreover,  it  includes  the  experience  of  black  women  slaves 
who  were  expected  to  give  birth  to  babies  and  immediately  return  to  laboring  at  their  assigned 
tasks.  Finally,  it  includes  the  experience  of  modern  black  women  who  are  viewed  as  objects  and 
not  as  women  who  are  fully  human  and  therefore  able  to  contribute  in  a  multitude  of  ways  to  the 
improvement  of  our  world. 

Cone  says,  "The  invisibility  of  black  women  in  both  black  and  feminist  theologies  is 
striking."1   He  says  most  theologies  just  mention  the  names  of  women  like  Sojourner  Truth, 
Harriet  Tubman  and  Rosa  Parks  in  passing,  and  that  the  experiences  of  black  women  are  not  part 
of  the  structure  and  substance  on  the  theology  itself.  He  says  that  only  black  women  can  do 
black  feminist  theology.  He  provides  an  interesting  point,  "Even  if  white  feminists  were  not  so 
racist  and  black  men  were  not  so  sexist,  there  would  still  be  a  need  for  black  feminist 
theology."'     As  Cone  points  out,  theology  arises  out  of  the  experiences  of  people.  Only  a  black 
woman  can  fully  understand  the  experience  of  black  women.  Furthermore,  only  black  women 
can  understand  black  women's  experience  with  God  and  the  faith  that  is  built  from  those 
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experiences.  Moreover,  it  is  black  women  who  need  to  articulate  their  own  experiences  so  the 
universal  church  can  learn  about  and  benefit  from  their  experiences  of  the  Divine.  Finally,  black 
women  can  give  accounts  of  their  own  experiences  of  God  in  ways  that  can  create  new  contexts 
of  discussion  and  new  ways  of  thinking  about  God. 

Cone's  third  concern  about  the  weaknesses  of  A  Black  Theology  of  Liberation  is  his 
failure  to  incorporate  a  global  analysis  of  oppression  into  the  book.  Again,  he  says  this  failure 
was  due  to  his  lack  of  personal  exposure  to  the  issue.  He  had  not  yet  traveled  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  or  even  to  the  Caribbean  and  had  done  little  reading  about  the  problems  of 
poverty,  colonialism,  human  rights  and  monopoly  capitalism  in  those  places.  He  laments  the 
absence  of  a  fully  focused  economic  class  analysis  of  oppression.  He  writes,  "Anyone  who 
claims  to  be  fighting  against  the  problem  of  oppression  and  does  not  analyze  the  exploitive  role 
of  capitalism  is  either  naive  or  an  agent  of  the  enemies  of  freedom."  '  He  says  he  was  naive  and 
that  he  lacked  the  needed  tools  for  analyzing  the  complexity  of  human  oppression. 

The  fourth  and  final  weakness  Cone  discusses  is  his  "inordinate  methodological 
dependence  upon  the  neo-orthodox  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  He  explains  that  neo-orthodoxy  was 
to  him  what  liberal  theology  was  to  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  -  "the  only  theological  system  with 
which  I  was  intellectually  comfortable  and  which  seemed  compatible  with  the  centrality  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  black  church  community."         In  his  own  analysis  of  his  work,  Cone  concludes,  "I 
tried  to  uncover  the  wrongheadedness  of  the  white  way  of  doing  theology  and  then  attempted  to 
set  Christian  theology  on  the  right  path  of  liberation.  I  believe  that  it  was  a  message  worth  saying 
in  1 970  and  still  an  important  word  to  say  today." 
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In  Black  Theology  and  Black  Power,  Cone  concisely  states  the  case  for  activism  on  the 
part  of  people  of  faith,  particularly  Christians.  He  writes,  "Jesus'  work  is  essentially  one  of 
liberation.  Becoming  a  slave  himself,  he  opens  realities  of  human  existence  formerly  closed  to 
man.  Through  an  encounter  with  Jesus,  man  now  knows  the  full  meaning  of  God's  action  in 
history  and  man's  place  in  it."24  He  says  "In  Christ,  God  enters  human  affairs  and  takes  sides 
with  the  oppressed.  Their  suffering  becomes  his;  their  despair,  divine  despair.  Through  Christ 
the  poor  man  is  offered  freedom  now  to  befell  against  that  which  makes  him  other  than 
human."  ~  Cone  writes  in  the  name  of  God,  "My  resurrection  in  Christ  means  that  alien  powers 
cannot  keep  you  from  the  full  meaning  of  life's  existence  as  found  in  Christ. .  .your  suffering  is 
my  suffering,  and  I  will  not  let  the  wicked  triumph."'     Throughout  his  work.  Cone  shows  that 
the  work  of  liberation  and  justice  is  the  work  of  God.  He  shows  that  involvement  in  the  effort  to 
ensure  freedom  and  justice  to  all  people  is  the  work  of  people  of  faith  from  diverse  ecumenical 
backgrounds.  Cone  has  shown  that  positive  change  can  be  made  within  the  church  and  in  the 
world  of  theological  scholarship  when  people  of  faith  embrace  God's  calling  to  the  work  of 
witness. 

Two  modern  faith-based  African- American  activists  stand  out  as  examples  of  people  of 
faith  making  positive  impact  in  the  public  arena;  Jesse  Jackson  and  Al  Sharpton. 

The  website  for  the  Rainbow  PUSH  Coalition  provides  biographical  information  about 
Jackson.    Jesse  Jackson  was  born  on  October  8.  1941  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina.  He 
graduated  from  the  public  schools  in  Greenville  and  from  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University 
in  1964.  He  moved  to  Chicago  in  1966,  did  graduate  work  at  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  and 
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was  ordained  on  June  30,  1968.  He  began  is  civil  rights  activism,  working  with  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  shortly  thereafter,  all  prior  to  earning  his  Master  of  Divinity  degree  from  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  in  2000. 

Jackson  actually  began  his  activist  work  as  a  student  in  the  summer  of  1960,  when  he 
worked  to  desegregate  the  local  public  library  in  Greenville.  In  1965,  he  became  a  full  time 
organizer  for  the  SCLC.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was  appointed  by  Dr.  King  to  direct  the  Operation 
Breadbasket  Program.  In  December  of  1971,  Jackson  founded  Operation  PUSH  (People  United 
to  Serve  Humanity),  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  The  goals  of  PUSH  were  economic  empowerment  and 
expanding  educational,  business  and  employment  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  people  of 
color.  In  1 984,  Jackson  founded  the  National  Rainbow  Coalition  and  devoted  it  to  political 
empowerment,  education  and  changing  public  policy.  The  Rainbow  Coalition  and  Operation 
PUSH  merged  to  form  the  Rainbow  PUSH  in  September,  1966. 

Jackson  has  been  an  advocate  for  a  wide  variety  of  public  policy  issues,  including 
universal  healthcare,  equal  administration  of  justice  in  all  communities,  appropriate  funding  for 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws,  increasing  business  development  in  underserved  domestic 
communities,  education  improvement,  and  elimination  of  poverty.  Jackson  reminds  all  of  us  that 
we  are  "One-Big-Tent- America,"  with  room  for  all  with  none  left  in  the  margins.  As  an 
internationally  respected  leader,  he  has  served  as  diplomat  in  sensitive  situations  around  the 
world.  In  1984,  he  secured  the  release  of  captured  U.S.  Navy  Lieutenant  Robert  Goodman  from 
Syria.  He  negotiated  for  the  release  of  forty-eight  Cuban  and  Cuban- American  prisoners  in 
Cuba.  He  was  the  first  American  to  bring  home  citizens  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  France 
held  as  "Human  Shields"  by  Saddam  Hussein  in  Kuwait  and  Iraq  in  1 990.  In  1 999,  he 
negotiated  the  release  of  U.S.  soldiers  held  hostage  in  Kosovo.  In  2000,  he  helped  negotiate  the 
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release  of  four  journalists  held  hostage  in  Liberia.  He  was  a  fervent  protestor  against  the  South 
African  Policy  of  apartheid  and  called  for  the  release  of  then  political  prisoner  Nelson  Mandela. 

A  strong  aspect  of  Jackson's  work  has  been  his  commitment  to  youth.  He  visits 
thousands  of  high  schools,  colleges  universities  and  correctional  facilities  to  encourage 
excellence  and  to  inspire  hope.  He  challenges  young  people  to  study  diligently  and  to  remain 
free  of  drugs.  He  is  also  a  vigorous  supporter  of  labor  movements  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world. 

Jackson  has  built  coalitions  across  many  social  lines.  His  work  includes  people  from 
diverse  racial  groups:  black  people,  white  people  and  the  entire  range  of  people  of  color. 
Furthermore,  he  has  included  women  of  great  diversity:  wealthy  women,  poor  women,  women  of 
many  racial  backgrounds  and  women  from  around  the  world.  Moreover,  Jackson's  work 
includes  queer  people,  straight  people,  females,  males,  religious  and  non-religious  from  all  over 
the  planet.  Finally,  his  work  embraces  the  right  of  all  people  everywhere  to  live  in  a  society  that 
ensures  equality  and  justice  for  all  people,  and  thereby  inspires  others  to  practice  this  sort  of 
inclusive  coalition  building. 

For  his  outstanding  work,  Jackson  has  received  more  than  forty  honorary  doctorates.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  countless  awards  from  organizations  around  the  world  supporting  equal 
rights,  equal  opportunity  and  justice  for  all  people. 

During  the  rallies  at  which  he  speaks,  Jackson  often  leads  large  audiences  in  call  and 
response,  shouting,  "I  AM  -  SOMEBODY,"  over  and  over  again.  He  and  the  countless  millions, 
who  have  responded  to  his  message  of  hope,  clearly  show  that  when  people  of  faith  come 
together  in  ecumenical  witness,  positive  changes  are  sure  to  occur. 
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Al  Sharpton  is  President  and  Founder  of  the  National  Action  Network.  Much  of  his 
biographical  information  can  be  found  on  the  organization's  website.     He  was  born  on  October 
3,  1954,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  holds 
an  honorary  degree  from  A. P.  Bible  College. 

He  began  his  ministry  at  the  very  young  age  of  four  when  he  preached  his  first  sermon  at 
the  Washington  Temple  Church  of  God  and  Christ  in  Brooklyn.  At  the  age  of  nine.  Legendary 
Bishop  F.  D.  Washington  licensed  Sharpton,  his  protege,  to  be  a  Pentecostal  minister.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen,  Sharpton  was  appointed  by  Jesse  Jackson  and  William  Jones  as  the  youth  director  of 
the  SCLS's  Operation  Breadbasket  in  New  York.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  founded  the  National 
Youth  Movement,  Inc.,  which  encouraged  young  people  around  the  country  to  work  for 
increased  voter  registration,  cultural  awareness  and  job  training  programs.  From  1994  to  1998, 
Sharpton  served  as  Director  of  Ministries  for  the  National  Rainbow  PUSH  Coalition  under  The 
Reverend  Jesse  Jackson. 

Early  in  his  work,  Sharpton  identified  himself  as  "The  voice  of  the  downtrodden."  He 
worked  for  improvement  in  issues  around  racial  injustice.  He  has  worked  tirelessly  to  influence 
police  department  reform  across  the  United  States,  to  end  police  misconduct,  particularly  toward 
minorities.  He  also  works  to  promote  equal  standards  and  decency  for  all  people.  He  has  called 
on  media  outlets  to  end  the  use  of  works  such  as  "the  N,  B  and  H  words."     Sharpton  has  been 
successful  in  getting  business  interests  to  invest  in  minority  communities.  He  says  he  wants  to 
move  the  disenfranchised  "from  the  streets  to  the  suites."  He  says  his  religious  convictions  are 
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the  basis  for  his  life  and  on  most  Sundays  he  preaches  to  congregations  across  the  nation.  With 
active  and  working  chapters  all  across  the  United  States,  Sharpton  and  those  who  respond  to  his 
call  to  faith-based  activism  continue  to  show  that  their  witness  can  lead  to  positive  change  in  the 
public  arena. 

Overall,  black  churches  have  been  effective  in  stimulating  African  American  political 
action.  In  Religion  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,  Kenneth  Wald  and  Allison  Calhoun-Brown 
offer  several  possible  reasons  for  this  strength.  First,  they  write,  is  that  the  church  environment 
offers  a  platform  for  political  learning.  They  say,  "The  institution's  unique  historical  position 
and  the  esteem  extended  to  ministers,  coupled  with  a  culture  that  communicates  politically 
relevant  messages,  has  allowed  many  black  churches  to  exert  political  influence." 

A  second  reason  they  list  is  that  black  churches  empower  their  members  politically  by 
increasing  social  capital.  They  refer  to  Calhoun-Brown's,  Wood's,  and  Harris's  work,  when 
they  write  that  by  participating  in  church  through  activities  such  as  coordination  meeting, 
committee  work,  or  volunteering,  individuals  develop  certain  psychological  dispositions  that 
enhance  their  stock  of  what  is  known  as  "social  capital:  -  interpersonal  trust,  access  to  networks, 
and  beliefs  about  responsibility  to  their  communities. 

The  third  suggested  reason  listed  is  that  black  churches  are  embedded  in  larger 
institutional  networks  that  provide  them  with  both  political  information  and  tangible  skills 
necessary  for  effective  participation.  A  This  includes  the  hierarchical  polity  structures  of 
organizations  such  as  the  SCLC,  Rainbow  PUSH  and  The  National  Action  Network,  listed 
above,  and  others.  From  the  work  of  these  researchers,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  black  church's 
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centrality  in  African  American  life  makes  it  a  critical  environment  for  generating  African 
American  participation. 

The  final  reason  listed  is  that  African  American  culture  itself  communicates  powerful 
messages  about  the  relevance  of  religion  in  civic  life.  The  cumulative  result  of  prayer,  song, 
dialogue,  rituals,  Christian  imagery,  congregants  are  taught  about  the  obligations  to  the 

TO 

community  as  a  whole  and  to  their  own  people.     Two  key  elements  exist  in  all  of  these 
practices. 

First  is  a  sense  of  hope.  Hope  is  always  present  as  people  of  faith  depend  on  the 
promises  of  God  which  state  that  circumstances  will  improve,  that  the  people  of  God  will  be 
protected  by  God  and  that  those  who  remain  faithful  will  be  rewarded  in  the  end.  Furthermore, 
while  a  great  deal  of  hope  is  based  in  God's  promises,  it  also  believes  that  humankind  will  learn 
to  do  better.  Moreover,  it  believes  that  people  will  learn  to  treat  each  other  with  dignity  and 
respect.  It  means  that  those  who  hold  power  learn  that  power  can  be  shared  without  losing  it.  It 
means  that  people  learn  that  societies  are  at  their  best  when  they  enjoy  contributions  that  all 
members  can  make  toward  the  common  good. 

The  second  key  element  offered  by  these  spiritual  practices  is  their  portability.  People  of 
faith  can  pray  and  sing  and  engage  in  meaningful  conversation  wherever  they  find  themselves. 
That  includes  times  when  they  find  themselves  in  houses  of  worship.  Furthermore,  it  includes 
times  when  they  are  at  work,  often  in  oppressive  situations.  Moreover,  it  includes  times  when 
they  are  participating  in  non-violent  acts  that  demand  equality  and  justice  for  all  people.  Finally, 
these  rituals  can  be  relied  upon  even  at  times  when  we  risk  our  own  well-being  and  perhaps  even 
our  lives  for  the  cause  of  equal  treatment  under  the  law.    Instilling  all  of  this  in  their  members 
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makes  African  Americans  much  more  likely  than  other  groups  to  attend  church  meetings  about 
politics  and  to  hear  about  political  issues  from  the  pulpit. 

Still,  some  challenges  are  present.  First,  African  American  Protestants  are 
overwhelmingly  inclined  to  support  political  liberalism  and  an  evangelical  theological 
orientation.  They  are  more  likely  to  say  that  they  believe  in  the  inerrancy  of  scripture,  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  his  physical  resurrection  from  the  dead  and  the  necessity  of  a  "born  again", 
experience  in  order  to  receive  salvation.  However,  unlike  their  white  counterparts,  their  religious 
conservatism  is  not  usually  associated  with  conservative  political  activism.34  These  core  values 
of  African  American  Protestant  churches  are  difficult  to  challenge.  Many  members  are  taught 
throughout  their  lives  that  the  Bible,  and  often  the  King  James  Version,  is  the  infallible  and 
inerrant  word  of  God.  Furthermore,  they  are  taught  that  the  words  in  the  Bible  are  actually  God's 
words  which  God  inspired  a  human  writer  to  put  to  paper.  This  idea  is  not  only  used  to  support 
the  idea  of  inerrancy  of  scripture,  but  it  is  also  used  to  support  the  inerrancy  of  the  church's 
teaching,  even  when  that  teaching  is  not  biblically  based. 

African  American  Protestants  are  absolutely  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  they 
are  taught  that  only  by  embracing  atonement  theology  can  they  find  their  way  to  God. 
Furthermore,  they  teach,  it  is  essential  that  one  give  up  everything  about  her  or  his  old  life,  die  to 
self  and  experience  a  new  birth  in  the  realm  of  God  through  Jesus.  Moreover,  because  these  are 
key  elements  in  conservative  Christian  theology,  they  are  preached  and  taught  constantly  as  the 
only  way  to  obtain  salvation  and  to  thereby  save  one's  life  from  eternal  damnation.  Finally, 
having  been  thoroughly  convinced  that  embracing  these  core  values  is  the  only  way  to  God,  it 


j4  Ibid,  289. 
35  Ibid,  289. 
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becomes  extremely  difficult  to  convince  members  of  these  faith  communities  to  open  up  their 
thinking  and  to  try  on  another  way. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  pattern,  however.  For  example,  many  African  American 
Protestants  believe  that  homosexual  behavior  is  wrong  and  their  traditional  stance  is  strongly 
against  abortion.  However,  since  the  1970's  the  church  has  shown  tremendous  progress  in  its 
support  of  a  pro-choice  position.  Furthermore,  while  it  may  maintain  a  stance  that  homosexual 
behavior  is  wrong,  the  church's  traditional  message  of  liberation  and  equality  also  prompts 
increasingly  large  numbers  of  African  Americans  to  more  fully  support  measures  prohibiting 
anti-gay  legislation. 

Another  plausible  challenge  is  the  church's  historic  association  with  liberal  politics  which 
has  led  to  an  inextricable  link  to  Democratic  Party  partisanship.  While  this  link  is  not  at  all 
surprising,  it  does  create  its  own  challenges,  including  the  inherent  disappointment  that  comes 
with  the  slow  movement  toward  meaningful  social  change.  First,  many  times  real  change  in 
partisan  political  structures  only  occurs  after  many  repetitions  of  promises  and  then  failures  to 
keep  them.    Second,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  reminding  and  challenging  partisan  leaders  to 
really  increase  the  diversity  of  delegations  by  committing  to  the  standards  set  in  affirmative 
action  plans.  Third,  ongoing  activism  is  required  to  realize  the  election  of  racially  and  ethnically 
diverse  positions  within  party  systems.  Fourth  and  finally,  continuous  challenges  must  persist  in 
order  to  show  partisan  structures  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived  from  embracing  diversity  in 
their  work,  in  their  activism  and  in  their  social  times  together. 

Further,  emerging  secular  leadership  in  organizations  advocating  for  social  change  can 
often  be  a  frustration  for  members  of  African  American  churches  approaching  their  own  activism 
from  a  faith-based  perspective.  A  final  challenge  has  been  the  difficulty  experienced  in  turning 
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electoral  activism  into  real  policy  improvement.  "Democrats  have  often  failed  to  deliver  fully  on 
the  commitments  made  to  black  voters." 

Another  challenge  for  African  American  people  of  faith  and  their  commitment  to  public 
policy  work  is  an  issue  frequently  defined  as  "Down  Low"  or  "DL"  behavior.  In  his  book, 
Beyond  the  Down  Low,  "  author  Keith  Boykin  thoroughly  explores  the  issue.  He  writes  that  a 
traditional  view  of  DL  behavior  is  that  it  involves  men  who  are  black,  male,  HIV  positive,  in 

TO 

relationships  with  women  and  secretly  having  sex  with  men.      He  quotes  others  who  suggest 
that  DL  behavior  is  much  broader,  like  Dr.  Darrell  Wheeler  of  New  York's  Hunter  College  who 
writes  that  down  low  is  a  term  used  by  some  men  to  describe  behaviors  they  do  not  want  others 

TQ 

to  know  about.  J  He  says  that  down  low  is  a  term  used  to  describe  men  or  women  who  are 
homosexually  active  and  do  not  identify  as  gay,  lesbian  or  bisexual.  He  adds  that  most  everyone 
who  hides  his  or  her  behaviors  from  others  can  be  on  the  down  low.40 

After  considering  all  the  possible  definitions  listed  for  DL  in  Boykin' s  book,  I  have 
adopted  my  own  working  definition;  down  low  describes  people  who  secretly  have  sex  with 
people  other  than  their  primary  partners,  regardless  of  ethnicity."  I  come  to  this  definition  for 
three  reasons.  First,  it  is  broad  enough  to  consider  down  low  behavior  by  people  regardless  of 
gender.  While  down  low  has  traditionally  been  applied  to  the  behavior  of  men,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  applies  to  the  behavior  of  women  as  well.  Second,  this  definition  allows  the  term  to  be 
applied  to  the  behavior  of  people  representing  a  variety  of  sexual  orientations.  These  include 
heterosexual,  homosexual,  bisexual  and  transsexual  orientations.  Third  and  finally,  broader  use 


37  Ibid,  292. 
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of  the  term  opens  it  up  for  use  with  the  most  diverse  set  of  people,  all  of  whom  have  the  potential 
to  participate  in  behavior  that  can  be  described  as  on  the  down  low. 

As  Boykin  documents,  this  behavior  is  not  new.  In  fact,  it  has  been  going  on  since  the 
beginning  of  time.  We  remember  the  Hebrew  Bible  stories  of  King  David  and  all  of  his  lovers, 
including  Jonathan.  Boykin  writes,  "One  of  our  biggest  obstacles  to  overcome  is  our 
unwillingness  to  talk  about  sex.  When  it  comes  to  sex,  we  have  created  a  culture  of  lies."41  He 
writes  that  there  are  at  least  five  conversations  about  sex  that  are  needed.  First  he  says  parents 
should  talk  to  their  children  about  sex,  sexual  orientation,  pregnancy  and  sexually  transmitted 
diseases  before  they  become  sexually  active.  Second,  middle  schools  and  high  schools  should 
provide  regular  sex  education  sessions  with  accurate  sexual  information.  Third,  he  writes  is  that 
families,  friends  and  community  institutions  (including  black  churches)  need  to  talk  about  sex. 
The  fourth  conversation  he  describes  as  one  that  needs  to  be  initiated  by  the  media  and  one  that 
needs  to  occur  in  public  life.  This  conversation  includes  talk  about  negotiating  sex  and  safe  sex 
and  how  we  can  talk  about  sex  within  our  own  personal  networks  without  shame  or  judgment. 
Finally,  he  suggests,  sexual  partners  need  to  talk  with  each  other,  again,  without  shame  or 
judgment.  That  discussion  includes  talk  about  our  deepest  fears  and  our  deepest  desires. 

Down  low  is  a  destructive  practice.  Just  like  the  most  recent  incident  where  accusations 
of  sexual  impropriety  were  alleged  against  Bishop  Eddie  Long  of  the  New  Birth  Missionary 
Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  refusal  to  discuss  issues  of  sexuality,  including 
homosexuality  diminishes  the  credibility  of  the  church's  message.  One  is  left  to  wonder  about 
the  profound  impact  on  a  young  man  or  woman  caught  up  in  a  sexual  relationship  with  a 
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powerful  religious  leader,  when  after  exposing  the  leader's  behavior,  those  same  young  people 
watch  as  their  biological  family  and  their  family  of  faith  stand  in  support  of  their  victimizer. 

In  order  for  the  African  American  Church  to  be  fully  effective  in  the  public  policy  arena, 
it  must  come  out  about  the  down  low.  In  the  public  arena,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other 
environment,  secrets  are  deadly.  Secrets  brought  into  public  space  at  inopportune  times  can 
cripple  a  movement.  Furthermore,  secrets  about  leaders  that  are  exposed  at  times  when 
movements  are  on  the  verge  of  success  can  delay  those  successes  for  many  years.  Finally, 
leaders  and  movements  that  handle  their  own  truths  honestly  experience  the  freedom  necessary 
to  go  forth  boldly,  proclaiming  the  value  of  equality  and  justice  for  all,  including  those  (all  of  us) 
who  have  demonstrated  moments  of  imperfection  at  some  time  during  our  lives.  The  black 
church  and  all  churches  must  give  up  on  "down  low"  and  come  out  with  open  and  honest 
conversations  about  ourselves  and  about  our  sexuality  and  its  impact,  positive  and  negative,  on 
our  own  lives  and  on  the  church's  witness  in  the  public  arena. 

With  excellent  role  models  like  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Jesse 
Jackson,  Al  Sharpton,  James  H.  Cone,  Rosa  Parks  and  Sojourner  Truth,  the  black  church  has 
shown  that  positive  change  can  be  made  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  church  when  diverse 
people  of  faith  stand  in  the  solidarity  of  ecumenical  witness  for  equality  and  justice  for  all 
people. 
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Chapter  Four  -  Collaborations  in  Ecumenical  Public  Policy  Activism 

Activism  has  a  diversity  of  meanings  and  dimensions  in  relation  to  collaboration.  The 
focus  of  this  chapter  is  three  areas  of  activism  that  involve  broad  collaborations  among  people  of 
faith  committed  to  ecumenical  witness  in  the  public  policy  arena,  including  queer  people, 
feminists  and  African  Americans.  I  have  discussed  both  theological  insights  and  perspectives 
that  contribute  to  faith-based  public  policy  activism  and  the  grassroots  work  of  activists  in  all 
three  of  these  communities.  In  this  chapter  I  will  discuss  three  events  that  involved  broad 
collaborations  among  people  of  faith  committed  to  ecumenical  witness  in  the  public  policy  arena. 

In  his  article  in  Whosoever  Church,  James  H.  Cone  says,  "I  have  learned  a  lot  from 
people-of-color  struggles,  particularly  in  the  Third  World  Context,  a  lot  from  the  women's 
movement  about  gender,  and  a  lot  from  the  gay  movement,  especially  as  it  focuses  on  sexuality 
and  the  body."1  He  reminds  public  policy  advocates  that  much  is  to  be  learned  from  people  who 
find  themselves  located  in  a  variety  of  contexts.  First,  marginalization  is  a  common  experience 
of  minority  groups.  Each  one  of  the  groups  I  have  discussed  has  its  own  public  policy  concerns. 
For  example,  queer  people  are  concerned  about  marriage  equality,  women  are  concerned  about 
the  maintenance  of  government  programs  that  help  provide  for  the  basic  needs  of  women  and 
children,  and  African  Americans  are  concerned  about  the  prevalence  of  hate  crimes  and  other 
acts  of  violence.  Each  one  of  these  issues  carries  over  into  all  three  groups.  Second,  by  working 
together  and  learning  from  each  other,  greater  attention  can  be  brought  to  all  of  these  public 
policy  concerns.  When  members  of  one  group  write  letters,  make  phone  calls,  and  visit 
legislators  to  discuss  an  issue,  some  impact  can  be  accomplished.  However,  when  members  of 


1  Cone,  James  H.  2001.  Chapter  16.  In /I  Whosoever  Church,  Gary  David  Comstock,  205-217,  Louisville, 
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multiple  groups  involve  themselves  in  one  issue,  participating  in  these  same  activities,  using 
similar  talking  points  and  asking  for  the  same  public  policy  change,  policy  makers  are  far  more 
likely  to  absorb  their  message. 

We  continue  learning  about  the  value  of  collaboration  between  movements  which  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  examples  I  discuss  in  this  chapter.  The  diversity  of  activists  involved,  the  shared 
issues  and  the  collaborations  formed  during  each  of  these  events  were  essential  to  the  positive 
outcomes  achieved.  During  the  month  of  September  2010,  Terry  Jones,  Pastor  of  the  Dove 
Outreach  Center  in  Gainesville,  Florida  launched  a  plan  to  burn  copies  of  the  Quran  in 
commemoration  of  the  '9-1 1"  tragedy  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  followers  had 
already  gained  notoriety  by  posting  signs  on  their  property  saying,  "Islam  is  of  the  Devil."  The 
plan  to  burn  copies  of  the  Quran  drew  international  attention  and  messages  of  condemnation 
from  world  leaders  including  US  Secretary  of  State  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton,  the  Pope  and  a 
multitude  of  others.  During  the  days  preceding  the  planned  event  a  vastly  diverse  group  of  faith 
leaders,  community  leaders  and  their  constituents  began  working  in  solidarity  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
event  and  to  make  a  difference  in  the  community. 

On  September  2,  2010,  shortly  after  becoming  aware  of  Mr.  Jones'  plan,  a  diverse  group 
of  twenty  local  faith  leaders  came  together  on  the  steps  of  Gainesville's  City  Hall  for  a  press 
conference.  My  own  statement  at  the  time  illustrates  the  group's  purpose, 

"We  stand  in  solidarity  with  our  Muslim  sisters  and  brothers.  We  remember  the  voice  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  Prophet  Micah  reminding  us  to  do  justice  and  to  love  kindness  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God.  We  also  read  in  the  Holy  Quran  this  week  from  the  book  of 
Baqarah  that  righteous  is  the  one  who  gives  wealth  for  the  love  of  God  to  kinsfolk  and  to 
orphans  and  to  the  needy  and  to  the  one  who  sets  captives  free.  Two  forms  of  scripture, 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  Holy  Quran  stand  side  by  side  calling  for  peace  and  justice.  To 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  Muslim  community,  you  are  our  kinsfolk,  we  love  you,  we 
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bless  you,  not  just  now  but  way  out  into  the  future,  and  we  are  blessed  to  stand  with  you 
in  solidarity." 


These  leaders  included  women  and  men,  people  of  color  and  whites,  queer  people  and 
straight  people,  Christians  and  leaders  from  a  variety  of  other  faith  expressions.  There  were  also 
representatives  of  politically  conservative  groups  and  as  well  as  those  identified  as  liberal.  The 
group's  composition  included  representatives  of  organizations  large  and  small,  wealthy  and  poor, 
old  and  established  as  well  as  movements  that  were  new.  All  of  these  representatives  came 
together  with  two  purposes  in  mind.  The  first  purpose  was  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  the  local 
Muslim  community.  The  second  purpose  was  to  boldly  proclaim  that  the  actions  of  one  local 
extremist  group  in  no  way  represented  the  values  and  behaviors  of  the  broader  community  of 
people  of  faith. 

Professors  from  the  University  of  Florida  also  came  together  to  oppose  the  Quran- 
burning  plan  of  Mr.  Jones.  Their  statement  was  published  in  the  Gainesville  Sun  on  September 
8,  2010.  It  included  these  words, 


" We  are  professors  at  the  University  of  Florida  -  scholars  and  teachers  from  a  variety  of 
disciplines...  We  are  appalled  that  the  city  of  Gainesville  has  now  gained  international 
attention  as  a  symbol  of  hostility  and  hatred  towards  Muslims  because  of  the  plans  of  the 
Rev.  Terry  Jones  and  his  small  group  of  followers  at  the  Dove  World  Outreach  Center  to 
burn  the  Quran  on  September  11...  We  call  on  the  university  community  and  the  citizens 
of  Gainesville,  and  especially  on  university  and  community  leaders  of  all  faiths  and 
backgrounds,  to  unequivocally  condemn  this  action  and  to  express  their  solidarity  with 
those  who  are  targets  of  this  hatred."3 


On  September  8,  2010,  all  of  these  groups  standing  in  solidarity  with  members  of  the 
Muslim  community  held  an  Interfaith  Service  of  Peace  at  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in 


""  James  Merritt,  press  conference  statement,  Gainesville,  Florida,  September  2,  2010. 
The  Gainesville  Sun.  UF  Professors:  The  World  is  Watching,  September  8,  2010. 
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Gainesville.  Participants  in  the  service  included  the  mayor  of  Gainesville  and  members  of  the 
City  Commission,  members  of  the  County  Commission,  representatives  of  several  law 
enforcement  agencies,  members  of  the  University  community  and  a  very  diverse  group  of  faith 
leaders.  The  Reverend  Louanne  Loch,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity  proclaimed, 

"We  gather  today  to  reinforce  our  common  belief  that  God  loves  all  of  us.  We  gather 
today  to  reinforce  and  pray  for  one  another  and  stand  against  those  who  would  lead  us 
along  a  path  of  hate  and  fear.  We  stand  together  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  peace  and  with 
love  for  all  human  beings.  We  stand  together  as  a  community  to  demonstrate  that  one 
small  group  of  people  bent  on  promoting  hatred  and  misunderstanding  does  not  represent 
the  people  of  Gainesville  or  the  people  of  this  nation." 

In  her  introduction,  Rev.  Loch  captured  the  purpose  and  the  mood  of  the  service.  It  became  very 
clear  that  change  was  in  the  air. 

In  a  final  supportive  move,  a  large  group  of  clergy  purchased  a  full  page  ad  in  The 
Gainesville  Sun.5  The  ad  contained  a  letter  which  began  by  saying  that  people  of  faith  from  a 
great  variety  of  religious  congregations  in  Gainesville  stood  together  in  affirmation  of  one 
another,  especially  their  Muslim  sisters  and  brothers  in  a  time  when  threats  against  their  holy 
scripture  and  their  faith  were  made  by  The  Dove  World  Outreach  Center.  Furthermore,  it  clearly 
stated  that  the  act  of  burning  of  the  sacred  scripture  of  Islam  had  no  place  in  their  faith,  in  their 
religious  communities,  in  their  town  or  in  their  nation.  Moreover,  the  ad  included  information 
about  positive  events  planned  all  around  the  community.  Finally,  the  statement  was  signed  by 
twenty-two  local  clergy  and  leaders  of  faith  communities,  with  an  invitation  for  others  to  ad  their 
names. 

Because  such  a  diverse  group  of  people  of  faith  came  together  in  ecumenical  witness 
supporting  the  local  Muslim  community,  the  situation  did  change.  Pastor  Jones  began  to 


Smith,  Chad.  2010.  Area  Interfaith  Service  Has  Message  of  Peace.  The  Gainesville  Sun.  September  8. 
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reconsider  his  plan.  Members  of  law  enforcement  met  with  him  frequently  during  the  days  prior 
to  the  planned  event.  Members  of  the  alliance  of  faith  leaders  invited  him  to  meetings,  all  of 
which  he  refused.  Finally,  on  the  day  the  event  was  scheduled,  Mr.  Jones  called  off  his  plan  to 
burn  copies  of  the  Quran. 

One  might  say  Terry  Jones  and  Dove  Outreach  Center  received  exactly  what  they  sought; 
worldwide  media  attention.  However,  that  attention  came  with  a  high  price.  The  City  of 
Gainesville  charged  Jones  and  Dove  Outreach  Center  $200,000  for  the  security  costs  incurred 
during  their  spectacle.    Furthermore,  Alachua  County  Sheriff  Sadie  Darnell  charged  Jones  and 
Dove  Outreach  Center  $65,000  for  costs  incurred  during  her  department's  response  to  their 
plan.7 

In  addition,  during  the  last  week  of  November,  2010,  the  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center 
(SPLC)  announced  that  Dove  Outreach  Center  would  be  added  to  its  list  of  hate  groups,  which 
includes  groups  like  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  neo-Nazis.  In  his  statement  SPLC  representative 
Mark  Potok  said,  "It  wasn't  a  very  hard  call  to  be  honest  with  you.  Essentially  (Dove  World 

Q 

Pastor  Terry  Jones)  is  completely  over  the  top  with  his  hatred  of  gay  people  and  of  Muslims.'" 
Furthermore,  during  that  same  month  of  November,  thirty  of  Jones'  reported  membership 
number  of  fifty  left  the  church.    Moreover,  the  price  of  the  church  property,  which  had  been  on 
the  real  estate  market  for  about  eighteen  months  and  for  nearly  $4,000,000,  was  dropped  to  $2.6 


The  Gainesville  Sun.  2010.  A  Costly  Spectacle.  September  19 
7  Ibid. 
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million.  In  the  most  recent  report  the  price  was  down  to  $1.2  million.1  J  When  asked  about  what 
happened.  Pastor  Jones  admitted  that  his  church  "was  not  well  received  in  Gainesville." 


Jones  tried  to  move  his  church  to  Tampa,  Florida,  renting  a  five  hundred  seat  ballroom 
that  he  insisted  would  be  filled.  He  said  he  would  begin  holding  weekly  meetings  there.  The 
local  news  reported  that  only  ten  people  showed  up.    Furthermore,  in  January,  201 1,  Jones  tried 
to  take  his  show  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  banned  from  those  countries  before  he  could 
get  there.  The  BBC  reported  that  a  Home  Office  spokesman  said,  "Numerous  comments  made 
by  Pastor  Jones  are  evidence  of  his  unacceptable  behaviour.  Coming  to  the  UK  is  a  privilege  not 
a  right  and  we  are  not  willing  to  allow  entry  to  those  whose  presence  is  not  conducive  to  the 
public  good." 

The  impact  of  diverse  people  of  faith  standing  together  in  this  situation  was  profound. 
Pastor  Jones  changed  his  widely  publicized  plan  and  cancelled  his  Quran  burning  event. 
Furthermore,  beloved  Muslim  members  of  the  community  were  spared  the  impact  of  an  act  of 
spiritual  violence  against  them.  Additionally,  larger  segments  of  the  community  joined  the 
coalition  by  standing  in  solidarity  with  faith  leaders.  Members  of  the  University  community, 
members  of  law  enforcement  and  local  government  officials  all  joined  in.  Moreover,  the  hate 
language  and  violent  behavior  advocated  by  Pastor  Jones  and  Dove  Outreach  Center  cost  them 
millions  of  dollars,  the  total  of  which  has  yet  to  be  determined.  When  they  tried  to  move,  other 
communities  shunned  them.  Finally,  Pastor  Jones  was  banned  from  the  United  Kingdom  when 
he  tried  to  export  his  brand  of  hateful  religion  there. 


10  Ibid 

1 '  "Few  Show  Up  to  Hear  Controversial  Pastor  Terry  Jones  in  Tampa,' 


http://www.wtsp.com/news/local/story.aspx?storyid=  150398,  (accessed  March  10,  2011). 

12  "US  Pastor  Terry  Jones  Banned  from  Entering  UK,"  http://www.bbc.co.ulc/news/uk-12231832,  (accessed 
March  10,  2011). 
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This  very  large  coalition  took  advantage  of  the  kinds  of  infrastructure  I  have  mentioned 
before.  By  working  within  faith  communities  as  a  foundation,  the  group  had  access  to 
technology,  including  computers,  telephone  lines,  cell  phones  and  other  equipment.  Furthermore, 
the  group  was  able  to  use  mailing  lists,  e-mail  lists,  newsletters  and  other  forms  of 
communication  already  in  place  in  almost  every  faith-based  organization.  In  addition  to  the  use 
of  technology,  these  faith-based  coalitions  offered  constituents  the  opportunity  to  work  from 
familiar  places;  churches,  synagogues  and  other  houses  of  worship.  By  doing  the  work  in  the 
same  places  that  they  came  for  worship,  teaching  and  spiritual  direction,  members  were  better 
able  to  connect  their  action  to  their  experiences  of  faith.  Finally,  they  were  able  to  work  with 
their  friends,  many  of  them  considered  family,  and  to  offer  one  another  support  as  they  acted  out 
their  faith  together. 

Entering  the  world  of  public  policy  activism  can  be  intimidating,  especially  for  those  who 
have  experienced  marginalization  throughout  their  lives.  For  those  for  whom  access  to  power 
has  been  carefully  banned,  arriving  at  City  Hall,  County  Commissions,  State  Houses  and  the 
halls  of  Congress  can  be  terrifying.  By  joining  with  other  people  of  faith  and  by  starting  this 
work  with  friends,  family  and  trusted  faith  leaders,  new  activists  receive  the  support  needed  to 
share  their  own  stories,  to  advocate  for  changes  needed  by  themselves,  members  of  their  families 
and  their  friends.  By  connecting  this  work  to  their  own  deeply  held  experiences  of  faith,  budding 
activists  are  able  to  draw  from  spiritual  strength,  from  the  strength  of  their  ancestors,  and  on  their 
own  identity  of  beloved  children  of  God  to  empower  their  new  experiences  of  faith-based 
advocacy. 
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The  coalition  also  took  advantage  of  language  and  concepts  many  of  its  members  already 
knew,  both  in  its  private  work  together  and  in  its  public  actions.  This  includes  the  language  of 
liberation  theology,  black  theology,  feminist  and  womanist  theologies,  and  queer  theology. 
Words  like  'solidarity',  'freedom',  'marginalization',  'equality'  and  'justice'  were  common  to 
many  presentations.  In  addition,  phrases  like  'false  prophets,'  and  'fringe  group'  were  frequently 
used.  The  most  effective  use  of  language  came  when  presenters  referred  to  the  Bible  and  to  the 
Quran  as  'scripture'  and  'holy  books.'  These  familiar  elements  of  language  used  by  a  diverse 
group  of  faith  leaders  helped  the  community  connect  to  their  own  faith  and  to  their  own  potential 
feelings  and  reactions,  if  they  were  confronted  with  threats  of  spiritual  violence  against  their  own 
communities  of  faith. 

The  group  learned  ways  to  effectively  stand  in  solidarity  from  the  work  of  their  diverse 
faith-based  movements.  Standing  in  solidarity  with  the  oppressed  was  a  common  theme  of  all 
members  of  the  coalition.  The  experience  of  God's  inclusive  love  for  all  people  led  these  faith 
leaders  to  ban  together  and  to  insist  that  all  people  in  the  community  be  treated  with  respect  and 
dignity.  They  demanded  that  scripture  from  a  variety  of  faith  traditions  be  treated  equally  and 
guarded  from  becoming  a  tool  of  a  radical  group's  attempt  to  use  holy  books  in  their  publicity 
stunts.  This  new  coalition  was  able  to  benefit  from  relationships  many  of  its  members  had 
already  established;  relationships  with  one  another,  relationships  with  local  government  and 
relationships  with  the  media.  They  received  support  not  only  from  faith  groups,  but  from  the 
media,  local  government,  the  University  of  Florida  and  from  civic  groups  around  the  community. 
They  formed  an  effective  coalition  that  continues  to  meet  on  a  monthly  basis  and  is  ready  for 
other  similar  events  that  might  happen  in  their  community.  The  events  that  happened  in 
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Gainesville  clearly  demonstrate  the  positive  impact  of  diverse  communities  of  faith  standing 
together  in  ecumenical  witness. 

In  the  fall  of  2001,  members  of  the  Sarasota,  Florida  City  Commission  appointed  a  new 
Charter  Review  Commission.  Although  the  topic  was  not  part  of  what  the  City  Commission 
expected  the  Charter  Review  Commission  to  handle,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  neither  the 
City's  charter  nor  any  of  the  other  City  documents  contained  language  banning  discrimination. 
To  be  clear,  no  anti-discrimination  language  was  found  in  any  of  the  governing  documents  for 
the  City  of  Sarasota,  Florida.  Because  a  number  of  the  newly  appointed  commissioners  were 
people  of  faith  from  backgrounds  including  the  Episcopal  Church,  Metropolitan  Community 
Church,  Methodist  Churches  and  the  Presbyterian  Church,  they  began  discussing  the  issue  with 
their  pastors  and  with  other  faith  leaders  around  the  community.  A  common  attitude  existed 
among  city  leaders  that  discrimination  was  not  a  problem  in  Sarasota.  Those  living  outside  the 
mainstream,  particularly  people  of  color,  queer  people  and  poor  people  knew  discrimination  as  a 
daily  occurrence.  It  became  clear  to  many  elected  officials,  faith  leaders,  and  members  of  the 
Charter  Review  Commission  that  this  issue  would  have  to  be  addressed  by  the  community  and 
the  Charter  Review  Commission  voted  to  make  rectifying  the  situation  one  of  its 
recommendations  to  the  City  Commission. 

When  the  issue  made  it  to  the  City  Commission  agenda,  two  opposing  factions  were 
involved.  The  first  was  a  coalition  of  progressive  people  of  faith  and  other  members  of  the 
community  who  supported  adding  anti-discrimination  language  to  the  City  Charter.  The  other 
representatives  were  members  of  the  Florida  Family  Association  (FFA),  a  right  wing  fringe 
group  known  to  oppose  every  progressive  movement  in  the  State.  The  FFA  group  had  already 
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started  a  letter  writing  campaign  insisting  that  the  addition  of  anti-discrimination  language  was  a 
ploy  on  the  part  of  the  queer  community  to  get  gay  marriage  approved  in  the  City.  The 
progressive  group  responded  simply,  "This  is  not  about  gay  people;  it's  about  all  of  us  being 

IT 

protected  under  the  law."     Because  so  few  of  the  FFA  supporters  came  to  the  meeting,  City 
Commissioner  Mary  Anne  Servian  remarked,  "Perhaps  they  don't  represent  as  much  of  the 
community  as  they  would  like  for  us  to  believe."14  Servian  and  other  members  of  the 
commission  already  believed  the  measure  would  pass.  At  the  end  of  the  meeting.  Mayor  Carolyn 
Mason  said,  "I'm  a  lifelong  resident  of  this  city.  This  has  been  a  long  time  coming."15  As  a 
member  of  the  African  American  community,  Mason  was  included  in  the  number  of  people  who 
had  experienced  discrimination  and  harassment  in  Sarasota. 

Members  of  the  community  who  were  committed  to  the  passage  of  the  anti- 
discrimination language  formed  Sarasota  Equality  Project  and  I  was  elected  President  of  the 
organization.16  We  adopted  the  phrase,  "It's  good  for  us  all,"  as  the  primary  slogan  for  our 
campaign.  That  slogan  helped  drive  home  the  fact  that  this  amendment  was  not  offered  to  benefit 
just  one  segment  of  the  community  and  that  it  was  meant  as  an  attempt  to  provide  protections  for 
all  the  city's  citizens. 

We  appeared  at  forums  all  around  the  Sarasota  area  while  we  built  a  strong  coalition  of 
support.  Activists  from  organizations  like  Planned  Parenthood,  and  the  local  Human  Rights 
Campaign  Steering  Committee  offered  their  support.  Furthermore,  the  Southwest  Florida 


13  "Sarasota  to  Vote  on  Banning  Bias,"  http://www.heraldtribune.com/article/20020807/NEWS/208070641 
(accessed  March  27,  201 1). 

14  Ibid. 

15  Ibid. 

16  "Discrimination  Measure  on  City  Ballot," 
http://www.heraldtribune.com/article/2002 1029/NEWS/210290432?p-5&tc=pg  (accessed  March  27,  201 1). 
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Business  Guild,  also  known  as  the  gay  chamber  of  commerce  joined  us,  as  did  members  of  the 
gay  bowling  league,  the  gay  chorus  and  ALSO,  the  local  organization  supporting  gay  youth.  In 
addition,  black  people,  Asians  and  other  people  of  color  joined  as  did  veterans  of  the  US  Military 
and  members  of  the  disability  community.    This  vastly  diverse  group  joined  in  the  effort  because 
all  of  them  were  included  in  the  amendment  language.    Representing  communities  of  faith,  The 
Reverend  Elder  Nancy  Wilson  and  I  led  the  effort  for  Metropolitan  Community  Church. 
Furthermore,  Rabbi  Jeoffrey  Huntting  of  the  local  Reformed  Synagogue  joined  as  did  The 
Reverend  Don  Beaudreault  of  the  Unitarian  Universalist  Church  of  Sarasota.  Moreover,  the 
clergy  at  St.  Boniface  Episcopal  Church,  the  more  progressive  of  the  two  largest  Episcopal 
churches  in  the  city,  encouraged  their  congregants  to  join  as  well.17  Finally,  through  the  support 
of  these  faith  leaders  and  their  congregations,  we  were  able  to  form  a  diverse  representation  of 
local  people  of  faith  who  insisted  on  public  policy  change. 

The  amendment  was  presented  on  the  November  2002  election  ballot.  It  passed 
overwhelmingly,  by  73%  of  the  vote  that  day.      The  City  Commission  appointed  a  committee  of 
1 0  residents  from  different  racial,  religious  and  professional  groups  to  draft  the  ordinance 
language  needed  to  support  the  amendment.  I  was  elected  Chair  of  that  group.  The  city  already 
had  a  provision  for  a  Human  Relations  Board,  so  we  had  to  activate  and  staff  that  board.  We 
designed  a  complaint  process  which  included  ways  to  file  a  complaint,  methods  of  investigation, 
hearings  and  potential  penalties.  During  that  process  a  number  of  groups  wanted  to  be  excluded 
from  the  organizations  required  to  follow  the  ordinance.  Conservative  religious  groups  pressed 
to  be  excluded  because  they  feared  they  would  be  forced  to  hire  those  they  considered  unsuitable 


1   James  Merritt,  Personal  Notes  -  Sarasota  Equality  Project  Supporters,  2001  -  2002. 
18  "2002  General  Election  -  1 1/5/2002"  http://www.srqelections.com/Election.aspx?eid=44  (accessed 
March  27,  2011). 
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for  their  organizations.  The  amendment  already  excluded  them.  Furthermore,  the  local  Hotel 
and  Motel  Association  asked  to  be  excluded  because  they  said  their  practice  of  not  renting  rooms 
to  questionable  people  was  a  means  of  decreasing  prostitution.  Their  request  was  denied. 
Finally,  on  August  4,  2003,  the  finished  ordinance  was  presented  to  the  City  Commission  for 
final  approval.  The  ordinance  outlawed  discrimination  based  on  age,  disability,  gender,  marital 
status,  national  origin,  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  and  military  veteran  status.  Just  before 
the  vote,  I  spoke  representing  all  of  the  supporting  people  and  faith-based  organizations.  I 
encouraged  the  commission  to  unanimously  support  the  ordinance.  In  closing,  I  said,  "And  if  by 
some  chance  you  choose  not  to  support  it,  remember  this:  Having  done  all  to  stand,  we  will 
continue  to  stand  and  stand  again  until  all  the  citizens  of  this  city  enjoy  equal  protection  under 
the  law.  As  I  said,  "Having  done  all  to  stand..."  over  one  hundred  people  gathered  in  the 
commission  chambers  stood  up  behind  me  demonstrating  their  support. 

The  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune  reported,  "The  City  Commission  passed  an  ordinance 
prohibiting  discrimination  based  on  sexual  orientation  unanimously  Monday  night,  despite  the 
objections  of  some  who  said  it  would  infringe  on  their  religious  beliefs."19  Members  of  the 
audience  applauded  as  City  Commissioners  cast  their  votes.  Beginning  on  October  1,  2003, 
people  alleging  discrimination  in  the  city  would  be  able  to  file  complaints  with  the  Human 
Relations  Board.  "I'm  just  proud  to  count  Sarasota  as  just  one  in  a  host  of  cities  across  this 
country  that  are  recognizing  how  important  diversity  is,"  Commissioner  Mary  Anne  Servian 
said.  But  not  everyone  was  celebrating.  Esther  Rachwal,  who  spoke  against  the  ordinance  on 
behalf  of  the  Florida  Family  Association,  said  the  measure  discriminated  against  Christians. 
People  who  don't  "believe  in  the  homosexual  lifestyle"  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  to  hire  people 


19"Sarasota  OK's  Ordinance  Prohibiting  Anti-gay  Bias," 
http://www.heraldtribune.com/article/20030806/NEWS/308060358  (accessed  March  27,  201 1). 
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who  are  gay,"  she  said.     Neither  Mrs.  Rockwell  nor  the  Florida  Family  Association  was  ever 
willing  to  speak  the  truth  about  the  amendment  or  the  ordinance. 

The  successful  passage  of  an  anti-discrimination  amendment  to  the  Sarasota  City  Charter 
and  the  adaptation  of  the  supporting  ordinance  did  not  occur  quickly.  The  appointment  of  the 
new  Charter  Review  Commission  happened  near  the  end  of 2001 ,  and  the  final  legislation  was 
not  put  into  force  until  October  1,  2003.  Many  factors  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  project 
and  many  lessons  were  learned.  First,  we  learned  again  about  the  value  of  coalition  building. 
Charter  Review  Commission  member  Albert  Knight  Leach  said  that  he  and  the  local  Democratic 
Executive  Committee  had  spent  years  working  to  elect  the  kind  of  City  Commissioners  that 
would  support  a  movement  like  this  one.  He  emphasized  the  need  for  community  leaders  to  build 
bridges  with  hairdressers,  restaurateurs  and  proprietors  of  all  businesses  those  leaders  frequented. 
The  support  of  community  leaders  coupled  with  the  support  of  professional  social  service 
agencies  throughout  the  community  was  important  to  the  success  of  the  project.  This  diverse 
group  gave  the  Mayor,  the  City  Commission  and  the  newspaper  confidence  that  the  group 
represented  a  wide  range  of  people  in  Sarasota.  Because  of  relationships  the  city  leaders  had 
with  many  in  the  supporting  coalition,  the  work  began  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect. 
Coalition  building  is  successful  for  those  wishing  to  do  the  work  of  faith-based  public  policy 
activism. 

Second,  the  involvement  of  the  diverse  communities  of  faith  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
local  organizations  was  essential.  In  spite  of  its  reputation  as  a  fun-loving  beach  resort 
community,  the  people  of  Sarasota  tend  to  be  conservative,  both  politically  and  religiously.  It 
was  important  for  them  to  join  in  discussion  of  what  this  amendment  meant  from  the 
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perspectives  of  their  own  faith  and  cultural  experience.  It  was  valuable  for  them  to  participate  in 
discussions  with  their  own  clergy  and  faith  leaders  as  well  as  with  larger  groups  of  people  of 
faith.  Involvement  of  faith  communities  and  other  organizations  gave  us  access  to  common 
language  familiar  to  many  of  those  who  participated.  It  was  also  helpful  for  them  to  participate 
in  conversations  with  their  friends  and  family  members  in  beauty  salons,  restaurants,  real  estate 
offices  and  throughout  the  community.  In  each  one  of  those  settings,  community  members  were 
able  to  discuss  and  reflect  on  the  value  of  the  amendment  using  familiar  language  in  familiar 
settings  that  were  part  of  their  daily  lives.  Further,  the  involvement  of  all  these  businesses, 
agencies  and  organizations  guaranteed  access,  once  again,  to  mailing  lists,  e-mail  lists,  printers, 
telephones,  newsletters  and  bulletins.  Churches  and  synagogues  made  the  issue  a  topic  of  prayer 
and  used  it  during  times  of  ritual,  thereby  imbedding  its  importance  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
Pro-amendment  speakers  were  invited  to  regularly  scheduled  meetings  for  many  of  these  groups, 
which  enabled  members  to  hear  and  discuss  the  amendment  in  familiar  settings  with  people  they 
knew  and  trusted. 

Third,  the  inclusive  nature  of  the  amendment  and  the  ordinance  that  followed  was 
essential  to  the  project's  successful  outcome.  Although,  as  I  have  documented,  some  insisted  on 
focusing  on  the  inclusion  of  the  queer  community,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  citizens 
understood  that  the  change  was  'good  for  us  all.'  The  inclusive  nature  of  the  coalition  reinforced 
that  concept.  Hearing  the  stories  of  people  representing  each  group  named  in  the  amendment, 
helped  people  understand  the  experiences  of  many  outside  the  mainstream  in  Sarasota  and 
reinforced  the  fact  that  equality  and  justice  was  not  the  experience  of  many  citizens.  Those 
stories  and  experiences  reinforced  the  need  to  include  anti -discrimination  language  in  the  city's 
guiding  documents.  The  inclusion  of  each  group  made  it  clear  that  the  proposed  change  in  public 
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policy  did  not  represent  special  protections  for  any  single  class  of  citizens,  and  that  it  offered 
equal  protections  for  everyone. 

Despite  the  success  of  this  project,  it  was  not  perfect.  Members  of  the  leadership  team 
struggled  around  the  inclusion  of  transgendered  community  in  the  original  ballot  language. 
Discussions  were  held  with  the  Mayor  and  with  the  newspaper  and  with  queer  civil  rights  groups 
around  Florida.  Ultimately,  the  message  from  city  leaders  and  from  the  newspaper  became  clear; 
they  would  withhold  their  support  of  the  process  if  that  language  were  included.  Finally,  the 
decision  was  made  that  the  transgendered  community  would  be  left  out.  Language  on  which  the 
group's  leaders  believed  they  could  win  was  put  forth.  At  a  later  date,  the  group  would  come 
back  and  add  'gender  identity'  to  the  then  established  language.  The  outcome  was  both  less  than 
it  might  have  been,  and  more  than  had  ever  been  done  in  Sarasota.  The  events  in  Sarasota 
illustrated  the  successful  outcomes  that  can  be  achieved  when  diverse  people  of  faith  come 
together  in  ecumenical  witness  for  public  policy  improvement. 

In  his  book,  God 's  Politics:  Why  the  Right  Gets  It  Wrong  and  the  Left  Doesn  't  Get  It,  Jim 
Wallis  writes  about  a  prayer  vigil  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  rotunda,  when  fifty  Christian  leaders  went 
to  protest  legislation  they  found  detrimental  to  poor  families  and  children.      Wallace  says  he 
received  a  call  the  night  before  the  vigil  from  Rabbi  Michael  Lerner,  who  asked  if  Wallace  could 
use  a  Jewish  Rabbi.  Wallace  encouraged  him  to  come  and  asked  him  to  read  a  text  from  Isaiah. 
The  next  morning  the  scene  was  dramatic.  "Dressed  in  clerical  garb,  pastors  and  priests,  lay 
leaders  and  seminary  professors,  religious  sisters  and  organization  heads  -  and  one  rabbi-stood  in 
a  circle  to  pray  and  read  from  the  Scriptures."    Rabbi  Lerner  read  from  Isaiah  'Woe  to  you 


"   Wallis,  Jim,  God's  Politics:  Why  the  Right  Gets  It  Wrong  and  the  Left  Doesn 't  Get  it.  (Chicago:  The 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  2007)  361-362. 
22  Ibid,  361. 
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legislators  who  write  oppressive  statutes,  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  justice  and  to  rob  the  poor 
of  my  people  of  their  right.'  Wallace  says  the  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  National  Capitol  Police 
unintentionally  offered  their  call  to  worship  when  he  yelled  over  his  bullhorn,  "You  are  not 
allowed  to  pray  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol."'    He  says  that  was  all  that  the 
group  needed  to  settle  in  and  pray. 

One  by  one  they  were  handcuffed  and  led  away  to  jail  by  the  police.  Tedious  hours  of 
waiting  to  be  processed  and  for  paperwork  to  be  completed  followed.  He  says  he  looked  around 
their  shared  jail  cell  and  noticed  a  vigorous  conversation  going  on  with  Rabbi  Lerner  and  Baptist 
pastor  Tony  Campolo,  about  Christology.  It  quickly  became  clear  that  they  would  not  agree  and 
that  one  was  not  likely  to  convince  the  other  any  time  soon.  However,  Wallace  suggests, 
"Perhaps  the  best  place  to  discuss  theology  is  in  jail,  after  you  have  all  been  arrested  for  acting 
on  your  faith."  He  continues,  "Act  faithfully,  then  talk  about  why  you  have  faith  and  what  your 
faith  means.24  Rabbi  Lerner  says  he  wants  Christians  to  be  the  best  Christians  they  can  be  and 
then  find  ways  to  cooperate  together  with  Jews  around  the  biblical  vision  of  justice. 

Wallace  concludes  by  writing  that  he  doesn't  believe  in  'interfaith'  services.  He  writes, 
"Don't  change  or  water  down  who  or  what  you  are  for  your  interfaith  brothers  and  sisters.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  express  your  faith  clearly  and  compellingly.  Act  on  your  faith,  then  reflect  together." 
Finally,  he  writes,  "The  best  place  for  our  theological  seminars  might  well  be  in  jail." 

This  coalition  demonstrated  many  of  the  same  principles  illustrated  in  the  other  examples 
presented  here.  First,  the  group  was  able  to  use  scripture  common  to  all  of  them,  from  the 


-j  Ibid,  361. 

24  Ibid,  362. 

25  Ibid,  362. 
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Hebrew  Bible  book  of  Isaiah.  The  importance  of  the  use  of  common  language  has  been 
emphasized  throughout  this  thesis.  In  this  situation,  it  was  particularly  important  for  two 
reasons.  Number  one,  the  language  was  common  to  the  participants  in  the  action.  Number  two,  it 
was  common  to  those  toward  whom  the  action  was  being  targeted.  While  using  old  and  familiar 
language,  the  Rabbi  perfectly  described  what  the  legislators  were  about  to  do  and  strongly 
warned  them  not  to  do  it.  He  also  illustrated  that  this  group  of  faith-based  activists  were 
responding  by  their  action  to  their  own  experience  of  a  God  who  both  loves  and  cares  for  all  of 
creation.  This  example  perfectly  illustrates  the  impact  of  common  language  that  is  cross- 
culturally  familiar  and  meaningful. 

Second  the  rituals  they  shared  in  common  were  essential  parts  of  their  action;  prayer  and 
scripture  reading.  Whether  Christian,  Jewish,  conservative,  progressive  or  liberal,  each  faith 
leader  shared  in  common,  the  experience  of  prayer.  This  includes  prayer  for  one's  own  family 
and  community  and  prayers  for  others,  many  of  whom  find  themselves  in  difficult  situations. 
Each  community  of  faith  held  up  the  value  of  scripture;  the  Bible,  the  Torah,  and  other  holy 
books.  Reading  from  scripture  grounded  their  action  as  part  of  each  person's  own  faith 
experience  and  as  part  of  what  this  coalition  did  together. 

Third,  when  their  action  was  challenged  it  brought  from  them  an  even  stronger  response. 
They  sat  down  in  a  holy  act  of  civil  disobedience.  They  acted  in  peaceful  and  non- violent  ways. 
Further,  they  continued  to  do  what  their  faith  experience  called  them  to  do.    They  were 
unwilling  to  let  anyone,  even  the  United  States  Capitol  Police,  cause  them  to  water  down  who 
they  were  and  their  calling  to  act  on  that  day.  They  remained  mindful  and  focused  and  became 
even  more  determined  to  carry  out  their  action. 
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Fourth  and  finally,  the  way  they  used  their  time  in  jail  was  remarkable.  They  used  it  to 
further  their  cause.  They  talked  about  theology  and  how  their  faith  led  them  to  public  policy 
action.  They  deepened  their  relationships  with  one  another  in  ways  that  would  benefit  them  and 
their  actions  in  the  future.  Ultimately,  they  used  their  jail  time  to  experience  the  good  that  can 
happen  when  diverse  people  of  faith  come  together  in  ecumenical  witness  for  public  policy 
improvement. 

Collaborations  are  essential  for  people  of  faith  who  desire  to  make  a  difference  in  public 
policy.  In  their  book,  Religion  and  Politics  in  the  United  States,  Kenneth  Wald  and  Allison 
Calhoun-Brown  write,  "Religious  groups  have  traditionally  been  viewed  as  supplicants  to  power, 
outsiders  trying  to  influence  the  policy  process.  But  in  fact,  religion  may  influence  policy 
makers  more  directly,  through  the  religious  views  and  preferences  of  policymakers."'  They  go 
on  to  say  that  well-placed  and  simple  allies  can  contribute  to  an  organization's  ability  not  only  to 
mobilize  but  to  formulate  and  implement  favorable  public  policies  as  well.  They  tell  us  that 
most  laws  are  not  enacted  by  a  public  vote,  but  by  influencing  the  values  of  office  holders.  '  The 
goal  of  influencing  the  values  of  policy  makers  can  most  successfully  be  achieved  by  clergy  and 
other  people  of  faith.  In  the  United  States  every  person  running  for  office  faces  a  situation  where 
she  or  he  is  expected  to  discuss  and  act  upon  faith-based  issues.  By  being  aware  of  that  fact, 
people  of  faith  can  take  advantage  of  common  language  and  common  value  systems.  Further, 
they  can  assist  office  holders  in  the  development  of  language  that  brings  confidence  and 
assurance  to  broad  groups  of  people  of  faith  as  well  as  other  members  of  their  constituencies. 


Kenneth  Wald  and  Allison  Calhoun-Brown,  Religion  and  Politics  in  the  United  States.  (Lanham,  MD: 
Rowman  &  Littlefield  Publishing,  2007),  158. 
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These  diverse  coalitions  have  shown  that  they  can  make  a  significant  impact  within  the 
faith  community.  Furthermore,  they  have  shown  that  they  can  impact  the  decisions  and  policies 
of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Moreover,  they  have  shown  that  they  can  influence  lawmakers  and 
policymakers  to  embrace  legislation  that  benefits  the  largest  number  of  people,  including  the 
poor,  the  oppressed  and  those  once  considered  outsiders.  Finally,  people  of  faith  find  that  their 
work  for  favorable  public  policy  can  be  a  meaningful  expression  of  their  religious  values. 
Furthermore,  they  find  that  successes  like  these  can  increase  their  faith  and  their  commitment  to 
ecumenical  witness  both  within  communities  of  faith  and  in  the  public  policy  arena. 
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Chapter  Five  -  Conclusions,  Observations,  Insights  and  Lessons  Learned 

In  this  project  called,  "For  All  God's  People:  Diverse  People  of  Faith  for  Ecumenical 
Witness  and  Public  Policy,"  I  have  demonstrated  my  belief  that  an  inclusive  and  loving  God  can 
transform  not  only  individual  lives  such  as  my  own  but  also  the  lives  of  groups  of  people.  Many 
segments  of  the  world  population  are  treated  as  outsiders  in  traditional  religion  and  in  social  and 
political  systems.  The  privilege  enjoyed  by  those  holding  power  is  often  built  on  the  very  backs 
of  those  who  are  excluded  from  it.  This  happens  in  times  of  slavery  and  during  times  when 
people  appear  to  enjoy  freedom  and  are  still  marginalized  by  socio-economic  systems  from 
which  they  cannot  break  free. 

I  have  shown  through  the  examples  of  theologians  like  James  Cone  and  Kelly  Brown 
Douglas,  how  experiencing  Gods'  inclusiveness  and  love  of  bodies  that  are  both  physical  and 
spiritual,  informs  their  scholarship  and  their  work  as  teacher  and  mentors.  Cone's  own  critique 
of  his  narrow  focus  and  the  way  that  changed  over  time  through  his  exposure  to  other  groups 
gives  evidence  to  the  value  of  embracing  widely  diverse  groups  of  people.  For  him,  it  meant 
considering  the  values  of  Latin  American  liberation  theologian,  the  experiences  of  black  women 
as  well  as  black  men  and  the  experiences  of  queer  people  in  his  work  as  a  theologian.  Douglas's 
use  of  'blues  bodies'  as  a  metaphor  for  people  who  are  made  up  of  both  soul  and  body  shows  her 
own  familiarity  with  a  God  whose  love  includes  aspects  of  the  human  experience  both  body  and 
spirit .  Her  experience  leads  her  to  make  the  theology  of  body  and  soul  acceptance  a  central 
theme  in  her  writing  and  in  her  teaching.  These  theologians  and  their  work  are  examples  of 
overlapping  issues  as  I  have  highlighted  throughout  this  thesis.  The  experience  of  exclusion, 
marginalization,  oppression  and  discrimination  carries  across  diverse  communities  as  does  their 
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impact.  Collaboration  with  other  theologians  and  movement  leaders  can  lead  to  greater  impact  in 
churches  and  in  public  policy.  It  leads  to  positive  change  that  is  beneficial  to  larger  groups  of 
marginalized  peoples  rather  than  for  just  a  few. 

Through  the  witness  of  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  I  have  shown  the  power  of  experiencing  a 
God  whose  inclusive  love  applies  to  all  people.  First,  God  taught  her  that  she  was  worthy  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  She  knew  that  God's  love  for  her  included  both  her  African  American  heritage  and 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  woman.  Second,  experiencing  the  inclusive  love  of  God  led  her  to  stand 
boldly  for  equality  and  justice  and  inclusion  of  herself  and  her  black  sisters  and  brothers  because 
she  knew  God  intended  it  to  be  that  way.  Third  and  finally,  she  took  the  values  she  learned  in  her 
community  of  faith  and  applied  them  to  her  own  experience  of  discrimination  and 
marginalization.  By  grounding  her  work  solidly  in  familiar  faith  tradition,  Hamer  drew  the 
support  of  community  members  who  shared  her  spiritually  based  values. 

I  have  clearly  demonstrated  the  value  of  building  diverse  coalitions.  Although  mostly 
Christian,  these  faith-based  activists  came  from  a  variety  of  traditions  within  the  Christian 
communities,  each  with  their  own  contributions  to  offer  the  group.  Building  movements  on  the 
basis  of  common  faith-based  ritual,  prayer  and  scripture  is  always  valuable.  Finally,  the  support 
that  comes  from  standing  together  in  solidarity  with  other  like-minded  activists  empowers  us  to 
continue  when  threatened,  arrested  and  even  when  beaten. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  anti-discrimination  language  was  missing  from  the  guiding 
documents  of  the  City  of  Sarasota,  Florida,  faith  leaders,  along  with  a  strong  coalition  of 
community  organizations,  experienced  the  value  of  activism  in  the  public  policy  arena.  In 
Gainesville,  the  threat  of  an  act  of  spiritual  violence  against  one  group  led  to  the  development  of 
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a  strong  faith-based  coalition.  This  coalition  was  able  to  stand  in  solidarity  with  Muslims  and 
with  other  community  leaders  to  prevent  this  impending  act  of  violence.  Participants  in  both  of 
these  situations  gained  some  valuable  insights. 

First,  they  learned  that  coming  together  as  communities  of  faith  offered  an  immediate 
foundation  for  their  work;  share  common  language,  common  ritual,  common  methods  of  prayer, 
and  a  common  calling  to  stand  with  people  who  are  poor  and  oppressed.  Second,  they  learned 
that  working  together  through  communities  of  faith  offered  valuable  infrastructure  that  also 
contributed  to  early  success,  including  access  to  technology  like  computers,  land  line  telephones, 
cellular  phones,  printers,  scanners  and  copiers.  Third,  they  learned  that  buildings  with  utilities 
already  in  place,  meeting  rooms,  kitchens,  parking  lots,  cars,  vans,  and  buses  needed  to  move 
activists  from  one  place  to  another  were  immediately  available  because  of  the  coalitions  they 
formed.  Fourth,  they  learned  that  these  coalitions  provided  access  to  already  established  mailing 
lists,  email  lists,  newsletters,  bulletins  and  other  publications.  Finally,  they  learned  that  by 
encouraging  activists  to  work  from  familiar  places  with  people  they  already  knew  offered  a  level 
of  comfort  that  led  to  an  increase  in  their  successful  outcomes. 

Finally,  I  have  shown  the  value  of  perseverance.  Faith-based  activists  must  hold  on  to 
their  faith  and  persevere  in  their  actions.  Having  done  all  to  stand,  we  must  continue  to  stand 
until  that  day  when  all  people  experience  full  equality  and  full  justice.  When  diverse 
communities  of  faith  come  together  in  ecumenical  witness,  public  policy  change  can  and  will 
occur. 
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Appendix 

California  Faith  for  Equality  Coalition  Member  Organizations 

Affirmation 

For  LGBT  United  Methodists  and  their  allies,  families  and  friends. 

Al-Fatiha 

For  LGBT  Muslims  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Association  of  Welcoming  and  Affirming  Baptists 

For  LGBT  Baptists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Brethren  Mennonite  Council  for  Lesbian,  Gay,  Bisexual  and  Transgender  Interests 
For  LGBT  people,  allies,  families  and  friends  in  both  the  Mennonite  Church,  USA  and 
Canada,  and  the  Church  of  the  Brethren. 

Pacific  School  of  Religion:  Center  for  Lesbian  and  Gay  Studies  in  Religion  and  Ministry 
Advances  the  well-being  of  LGBT  persons  in  faith  communities  and  wider  society. 

Church  Within  a  Church  Movement  (Methodist) 

A  progressive  Methodist  movement  dedicated  to  being  the  fully  inclusive  church. 


Covenant  Network  of  Presbyterians  (Presbyterian  Church  (USA)) 

National  group  of  clergy  and  lay  leaders  working  for  a  fully  inclusive  church. 

Dignity  USA 

For  LGBT  Catholics  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Emergence  International 

For  LGBT  Christian  Scientists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

The  Evangelical  Network  (Evangelical) 

Churches,  ministries,  Christian  workers  and  individuals  established  as  a  positive  resource 

and  support  for  Christian  gays  and  lesbians. 

Faith  in  America,  Inc. 

A  national  education  campaign  fighting  religion-based  discrimination  against  LGBT 

people. 
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The  Fellowship 

Coalition  of  Christian  churches  committed  to  radically  inclusive  ministry. 

Gay  and  Lesbian  Vaishnava  Association 

For  LGBT  Hindus  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Gay  Buddhist  Fellowship 

For  LGBT  Buddhists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

GLAD  Alliance,  Inc. 

An  organization  of  LGBT  and  affirming  members  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 

Christ). 

Integrity 

For  LGBT  Episcopalians  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

The  Institute  for  Judaism  and  Sexual  Orientation 

Its  mission  is  to  achieve  the  complete  inclusion  and  welcoming  of  LGBT  Jews  in 
communities  and  congregations.  Based  at  a  Jewish  seminary,  they  maintain  the  largest 
online  resource  on  the  intersection  of  Judaism,  sexual  orientation  and  gender  identity. 

Institute  for  Welcoming  Resources 

Resources  supporting  the  unconditional  welcome  of  people  of  all  sexual  orientations  and 
gender  identities  and  their  families  in  the  church  home  of  their  choice.  Sponsored  by  the 
National  Gay  and  Lesbian  Task  Force. 

Interweave-Unitarian  Universalists  for  LGBT  Concerns 

For  LGBT  Unitarian  Universalists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

JQ  International 

A  20s/30s  Jewish  LGBT  organization  focused  on  social  community  building  and  social 

action. 

Keshet 

Grassroots  organization  dedicated  to  creating  a  fully  inclusive  Jewish  community  for 

LGBT  Jews. 

The  LGBTQ  Religious  Studies  Center  at  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

A  theological  think  tank  and  a  resource  for  LGBT  activists,  people  of  faith,  and  scholars. 

Lutherans  Concerned 

For  LGBT  Lutherans  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Metropolitan  Community  Churches 

The  world's  largest  LGBT  spirituality  organization. 
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More  Light  Presbyterians 

For  LGBT  Presbyterians  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

National  Black  Justice  Coalition 

A  civil  rights  organization  dedicated  to  empowering  black  same-gender-loving,  lesbian. 

gay,  bisexual,  and  transgender  people  in  their  communities,  including  their  places  of 

worship. 

Nehirim 

A  spiritual  initiative  for  LGBT  Jews. 

New  Ways  Ministries 

A  gay-positive  ministry  of  advocacy  and  justice  for  lesbian  and  gay  Catholics  and 

reconciliation  within  the  larger  Christian  and  civil  communities. 

Queer  Dharma 

A  space  for  LGBT  Buddhists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends  to  gather,  listen, 

discuss,  and  encourage  Buddhist  meditation  practice  and  spiritual  growth. 

Reconciling  Ministries  Network 

For  LGBT  United  Methodists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Reconciling  Pentecostals  International 

For  LGBT  Pentecostals  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

Room  for  All 

For  LGBT  people,  allies,  families,  and  friends  in  the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

Seventh-Day  Adventist  Kinship  International 

LGBT-affirming  organization  for  current  and  former  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 

Soulforce 

An  interfaith  movement  committed  to  ending  spiritual  violence  perpetuated  by  religious 

policies  and  teachings  against  LGBT  people. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association's  Office  for  BGLT  Concerns 

For  LGBT  Unitarian  Universalists  and  their  allies,  families,  and  friends. 

United  Church  of  Christ  Coalition  for  LGBT  Concerns 

Provides  support  and  sanctuary  to  LGBT  people  and  their  families  and  friends. 


1 1 


'California  Faith  for  Equality,"  http://cafaithforequality.org/affiliates/affinity-organizations/  (accessed  September 
20,2010). 
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